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THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH, 
THE PROTOCOL AND THE LEAGUE 


HE adoption by the fifth Assembly of the League of 

Nations of the draft Protocol for the pacific settle- 
ment of international disputes, with the concurrence of all 
the representatives of the British Commonwealth, forces the 
question of the foreign policy of the Commonwealth to the 
very forefront among the public issues of to-day. The 
draft Protocol, if accepted, would transform the Covenant 
of the League of Nations and would add very much to 
the obligations assumed by its members. In particular 
it would commit the nations of the Empire to an inter- 
national policy of an entirely new kind. As all members of 
the League are expected to notify their acceptance or 
rejection of the Protocol by May 1, 1925, it is essential that 
public opinion should make up its mind about the issue 
involved without delay. 


I. Tue Geneva Protroco. 


ERY briefly, the Protocol sets out to abolish aggressive 

war by creating a complete and water-tight system 
whereby international disputes of every sort and kind 
shall be decided by judicial or arbitral means, and the 
decisions enforced by collective sanctions taken by all 
members of the League against any State which refuses 
this procedure for pacific settlement. 
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In another article will be found an analysis of the Pro- 
tocol, an account of the events and forces which led to its 
adoption by the Fifth Assembly of the League, and a critical 
examination of the plan itself. The article, which repre- 
sents the general view of Tut Rounp Tasxe, comes to the 
conclusion that the Protocol is unworkable, that it would 
not conduce either to world peace or to the prosperity or 
security of the British Commonwealth, and that it should 
not be accepted in anything like its present form. The 
main reason for this conclusion is that the Protocol pro- 
poses to give to a body of arbitrators appointed by the 
Council of the League, and acting by a majority, the right 
not only to give a final decision in every international dispute 
but to impose upon every member of the League the 
obligation to take sanctions—financial, economic, naval 
and military, all of which involve the declaration of a state 
of war—against any State which rejects the arbitral 
decision so given. This is to give to an unknown group 
of men, responsible to nobody, the power to legislate for 
the world and to decide when and for what purpose nations 
should go to war. 

One has only to consider how this procedure would 
have worked out if it had been applied to the settlement of 
the vast and complex issues, broadly between freedom and 
tyranny, autocracy and democracy, which arose in July, 
1914, or how it would work out in those newer issues— 
concerning the colour line, migration, economic exploita- 
tion, and so on—which are now coming up for settlement, 
to see the absurdity of the idea that nations can secure 
peace or the progress of civilisation by committing them- 
selves in all cases to adopt it. An attempt to abolish all 
aggressive war, in the world as it is to-day, by the expedient 
of inviting all nations to undertake to go to war with any 
Power which refuses to submit its vital interests and the 
future of civilisation to the verdict of a majority of an 
arbitral court, would simply multiply and not diminish the 
risk of war. Arbitration is an excellent expedient in many 
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international disputes. But the whole problem in arbitra- 
tion is to find the law or determine the terms of reference 
on which the arbitrators are to judge. Towards the 
solution of that problem the Protocol makes no contribution, 
save that the arbitrators shall make their own law. 

It is extremely unlikely that the major Powers of 
the world will all be ready to ratify the Protocol when they 
really think out what it implies. It is quite certain that 
neither Great Britain nor the Dominions will be willing 
todoso. Moreover, the Protocol, even if ratified, will only 
come into effect if the disarmament conference proposed for 
next June is able to agree upon a plan for the restriction and 
limitation of armaments, and that plan is put into execution. 

The purpose of this article, however, is not to enter into 
a further examination of the Protocol but to consider what 
the policy of the British Commonwealth should be about 
the problem which the Protocol, in our judgment, entirely 
fails to solve. The British Commonwealth cannot just 
reject the Protocol. In the first place, the Protocol is a 
proposal for dealing with existing European difficulties. 
If it is to be rejected, some other way of arriving at 
European stability, of giving security to its peoples, and 
of preventing the growth of competitive armaments 
ought to be foreseen. If the Protocol is not the right 
road to that peace and recovery in Europe which is no 
less a British than a European interest, what is the alter- 
native? In the second place, while to sign the Protocol 
would almost certainly destroy the League of Nations, 
just to reject it might fatally impair the authority and 
prestige of the only means the world possesses for pre- 
venting the nations from drifting back into that condition 
of isolation and self-centredness which inevitably ends in 
world war. In the third place, it contains new and 
valuable suggestions about procedure which might usefully 
be added to the pacific means for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes already laid down in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. What is unworkable in it is not its 
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proposals about arbitration, but the attempt to make ac- 
ceptance of them compulsory under threat of general war. 

What, then, should be the policy which the nations of 
the British Commonwealth should adopt as the alternative 
to that embodied in the Protocol ? 


II. Tue Exrernat RELATIONS oF THE BriTisH 
CoMMONWEALTH 


O far as the British Commonwealth is concerned, the 

Protocol—which avowedly is primarily concerned with 
Europe—cannot be considered in the light of European 
considerations alone. In the first place, in every inter- 
national problem which directly involves the question of 
peace and war, the nations of the Empire must agree and 
act together. Whenever war is in question, the Common- 
wealth must act as a unit or it will cease to be a Common- 
wealth. If Great Britain, for instance, were to sign the 
Protocol, while the Dominions did not, an impossible 
situation would arise. For, under the Protocol, she be- 
comes automatically bound to take “ financial and economic 
sanctions”? and “contingent military, naval and air 
sanctions ” against any State which labels itself as an 
aggressor by refusing the procedure it lays down. ‘This she 
can only do by declaring a state of war, which would 
automatically place all the other nations of the Empire at 
war, unless they instantly seceded from it. 

In the second place, whatever decision the British 
Commonwealth takes must be consistent with the Wash- 
ington Treaties and with the maintenance of good 
relations with the United States. It is by no means neces- 
sary that we should wait for the United States before taking 
action which we think right. But it is essential to make 
sure that that action will not bring us into collision with 
reasonable American interests or opinion. This for several 
reasons. 
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Experience has shown that in every war in which Great 
Britain is involved there is risk of collision between the 
British Empire and the United States. It was so in the 
Napoleonic wars, when the British interference with neutral 
trade, in her effort to prevent Napoleon from establishing 
a despotism over the whole of Europe, led to the war of 
1812. It was so during the American Civil War, when 
relations were very tense over the Trent and Alabama 
incidents. It was so in the Great War, when there was 
serious risk of a breach with the United States over the 
British blockade of Germany, until the United States itself 
came into the war. There would be no more certain way 
of engendering bad feeling between the two halves of the 
English-speaking world than that the British Fleet should 
be committed to interfering automatically with neutral 
commerce on the high seas in the effort to force other 
nations to respect decisions given by an arbitral court under 
a Protocol which the United States had not signed. 

Further, British policy is already committed to co-opera- 
tion with the United States in a much more formal way 
than she has ever been before. Under the Washington 
Treaties, the British Commonwealth and the United 
States have agreed to equality in capital naval armaments. 
The acceptance of naval equality means that they are com- 
mitted to the policy of endeavouring by all possible means 
to reach agreement about international problems which 
concern them both, so as to avoid the possibility of conflict. 
The Washington Treaty is fundamentally the renounce- 
ment of competition between the two in favour of a steady 
attempt at co-operation, and the treaty itself provides for 
consultation in the event of disputes about matters within 
its scope. It shares the historic function of sea power 
between the two navies, and if the compact is to have 
reality neither side is entitled to commit itself to a policy 
involving the use of sea power in any important sense which 
has not unmistakably carried the judgment of the other. 

Moreover, the basic axiom of Canadian national policy 
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must be good relations both with Great Britain and the 
United States. If the two quarrel the position of Canada is 
impossible. It is therefore vital that the British Common- 
wealth should enter into no obligations with other Powers, 
and especially the Powers of Europe, which are incom- 
patible with the maintenance of the policy of co-operation 
with the United States. Needless to say, the United 
States will not accept the Protocol, for it embodies in 
aggravated form the very feature which led to the rejection 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations by the Senate— 
the legal obligation to use coercion against other nations to 
compel them to conform to their pledges under the 
Covenant. In determining what our alternative to the 
policy of the Protocol should be it is essential to see that it 
is compatible with the policy embodied in the Washington 
Treaties. 

In the third place, if the British Commonwealth is to 
assume commitments involving directly or indirectly the 
taking of sanctions implying the declaration of a state of 
war against some other State, it can only assume them with 
the deliberate assent of all the Parliaments of the Empire. 
The whole notion that the peace of the world can be 
promoted by paper agreements between Governments or 
Foreign Offices which have not the conscious and willing 
assent of the peoples concerned is preposterous and absurd. 
In these democratic days no nation can or ought to take 
action leading to peace or war except in the light of the 
knowledge of the issues actually involved and with the 
deliberate consent of public opinion as expressed in Parlia- 
ment. 


III. British Poticy Towarps Europe 


HE real question underlying the Protocol issue is 
that of British policy towards Europe, for the Protocol 
is frankly the product of purely European necessities and is 
primarily an attempt to stabilise, not the world, but 
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Europe. What ought the attitude of the British Common- 
wealth to be towards Europe, considering both the world- 
wide problems which confront it as a world State, and the 
question of Anglo-American relations ? 

If we are to give any adequate answer let us cast a brief 
look back over diplomatic history since 1919. In 1919, 
British policy, formulated by a British Empire Delegation at 
Paris, which contained all the Prime Ministers of the 
Empire, was based upon two main ideas. The first was 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, under which all 
nations were to combine to promote international under- 
standing and to try to prevent resort to war before pacific 
means for the settlement of disputes had been attempted. 
The second was the enforcement of the Treaties of Versailles 
and the Anglo-American Treaty of Guarantee, whereby 
stability was given to the European settlement made by 
the Peace Conference and security was promised to France 
against fresh German aggression for ten years. 

In the five years which followed the Peace Conference, 
events in some measure have broken down both sides of 
this policy. On the one hand, the full idea of the League 
of Nations has never come into being. The United States 
has refused membership, Germany has not yet been 
admitted, and Russia has remained vehemently hostile to 
the League. Partly perhaps as a consequence, efforts 
have been made at several Assemblies, with some measure 
of success, to whittle down the obligations imposed by the 
Covenant on its members. On the other hand, the Treaty 
of Guarantee fell to the ground owing to its rejection by 
the United States Senate. France then rejected the renewed 
offer of a purely British guarantee as part of an all-round 
settlement of the reparations question, which was made 
at Cannes. ‘Thereafter, until this summer, Anglo- 
French policy sharply diverged. M. Poincaré decided 
that France must abandon the Entente and take an inde- 
pendent line of her own and proceeded to try to compel 
Germany to fulfil her reparations obligations to the full, 
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despite the protests of Great Britain, by the occupation of 
the Ruhr. 

The last six months have seen a sudden reversal of the 
tendencies thus manifest since 1919. ‘The United States, 
while maintaining its refusal to join the League, has aban- 
doned its attitude of isolation, has announced its intention 
of joining the world Court, and has co-operated with its late 
allies in finding the “ Dawes ” solution of the reparations 
problem. A year’s experience proved that the Ruhr 
policy, whatever minor advantages it may have had, was a 
failure so far as its fundamental object was concerned, and 
the May elections brought M. Herriot into power in place 
of M. Poincaré. M. Herriot decided to accept the Dawes 
report, to evacuate the Ruhr, and to return to the Clemen- 
ceau policy of Anglo-French co-operation. Finally, in 
September, the Protocol was drawn up at Geneva, mainly 
under the influence of the delegations of France and the 
Little Entente. And the European view of the Protocol is 
that it is a proposal not only to give security to the Versailles 
settlement by tightening up the obligations of the Covenant 
of the League, but to restore the British guarantee to 
France in another and amplified form, that of guaranteeing 
the security of the whole existing political structure of 
Europe against any attempt to upset it by war. 

What is to be the British answer to this invitation to re- 
enter the stormy field of internal European politics ? Can 
the British Commonwealth afford to become permanently 
bound up with the internal political structure of Europe ? 
And will it promote the peace and stability of Europe or the 
world that Europe should attempt to solve its problems 
on the basis of a permanent British guarantee? The 
answer, in our judgment, to both these questions must be 
an emphatic, No. 

That Great Britain and the whole British Common- 
wealth are affected by and connected with Europe is beyond 
dispute. British foreign policy has been primarily concerned 
with Europe from the days of the Plantagenets. All its 
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greatest wars have been fought with European Powers. 
Its contacts with Europe have never been so close, both 
politically, economically and culturally, as they are to-day. 
Europe must obviously remain a primary if not the primary 
subject-matter of British foreign policy. 

But that does not mean that it will help us or help 
Europe that we should become a permanent part of a 
purely European political system. Europe is a continent, 
and its nations have the characteristics, the interests and 
the traditions of Powers with only land frontiers between 
themselves and their neighbours. Great Britain is an 
island and the centre of a world-wide Commonwealth far 
larger than Europe in extent, containing within its boun- 
daries more people than the whole of Europe, and having 
problems and interests and traditions entirely different 
from those of Europe. 

Moreover, viewed dispassionately, it is clear that the 
nations of Europe will never reach peace and stability 
unless they can find some basis for at least comparative 
peace and unity among themselves. If they are to have 
lasting peace, it will be because they have learnt to live 
together and combine together in their own natural home, 
and not because outside Powers undertake to do for them 
what they ought to do for themselves. It was a reasonable 
policy for Great Britain and the United States to guarantee 
the security of France and the stability of the Franco- 
German settlement made in 1919, for a period of ten years 
in order to give time for the passions excited by the war 
to die down. Some people believe that it might be a good 
thing for the British Commonwealth to offer to renew that 
obligation for the unexpired period of that ten years. But 
it was never intended that this system of guarantee should 
go on for ever, or become a permanent part of the European 
system. It was always recognised that after that period 
Europe must solve its own internal problems for itself. 

What, then, ought to be the basis of the relations of 
the British Commonwealth to Europe, for relations of 
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some kind, and close relations, there must be? In our 
judgment, the true basis is that set forth in the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, though that Covenant now 
requires modification in the light of experience since 1919. 


IV. Tue Covenant or THE LEAGUE 


PART from Article 10, whose significance has been 

already whittled down by earlier Assemblies, the 
Covenant of the League was based upon two fundamental 
ideas. The first was that all the nations of the world 
should undertake to meet together once a year for the 
discussion of their common problems, and that they should 
maintain, in the Council of the League and the Secretariat, 
an instrument whereby they could promote the peaceful 
settlement of every threatening international dispute as it 
arose, and carry on together a number of practical inter- 
national services. The second was that all nations should 
agree that any nation which resorted to war without giving 
time for the League to invoke arbitration, and try to arrange 
a peaceful settlement, or at least publish to the world an 
impartial statement of the matter in dispute and proposals 
for its peaceful solution, should be regarded as a common 
enemy, and that they would immediately combine to use 
economic and possibly military and naval sanctions to 
compel it to allow investigation and mediation by the 
League before it resorted to war. 

These ideas are obviously sound. They point clearly 
to the only road which leads towards the eventual estab- 
lishment of the reign of law among the nations. ‘There is 
no likelihood of that better international understanding 
without which lasting peace is impossible unless the re- 
presentatives of all nations are willing to meet together, 
to learn about one another’s point of view, to hear their 
policy criticised, and so gradually acquire that larger 
understanding which will enable them to think of inter- 
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national problems from the standpoint of the well-being 
of the human race as well as from a purely self-centred 
point of view of their own. And the first practical steps 
towards eliminating constant war will be taken when 
nations realise that any State which rushes to war without 
first giving opportunity for investigation and pacific 
mediation is almost as much a menace to themselves as to 
the nation it attacks. 

It is liability to sudden attack at the heart which is the 
principal cause of competitive armaments. No nation can 
afford to allow its neighbours to build up military power 
which will enable them to destroy its own existence. Unless 
some other means of security can be found, it must, by 
armaments and alliances, maintain some kind of balance of 
power. But security obtained by means of competitive 
armaments means that when war does break out, neighbour 
nations, as well as the parties immediately concerned, are 
almost inevitably drawn in, in order to try and prevent 
the balance being permanently upset so as to leave them 
also at the mercy of their enemies. Every local war tends to 
engulf a whole continent and then the whole world. In 
1914, Russia mobilised because Austria-Hungary mobilised, 
Germany mobilised because Russia mobilised, France 
mobilised because Germany mobilised, and when mobili- 
sation was complete hostilities began because no nation 
could afford to disregard its own military time table and 
allow its neighbours to make dispositions or movements of 
troops which would threaten its own safety or existence. 

The cure for this evil, inherent in a disunited world, is 
not limitation of armaments alone, for no scheme of limi- 
tation, in itself, will give real security against attack. 
Nations can damage one another nearly as much with 
small armies as they can with large ones, if the ratio between 
the armies remains the same. The only cure is that other 
nations should be ready and prepared to insist by effective 
action that no nation shall resort to war without a period 
of delay. This period of delay is all-important, not merely 
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because it will give time for the League or other agencies 
to use their utmost endeavours, by mediation and publicity, 
to secure a peaceful settlement, but because it makes it 
possible for other nations to make arrangements with one 
another which will isolate the combatants and prevent the 
war spreading. 

Article 16 of the Covenant, which provides for sanctions 
to be brought into force against nations which rush to war, 
is the recognition that action of this kind is the only means 
whereby the pacific procedure provided in Articles 12, 
13 and 15 of the Covenant can be madeeffective. In point 
of fact, Article 16 is not very satisfactorily drafted, and in 
some respects the proposals of the draft Protocol about 
sanctions are an improvement on those of the Covenant. 
The whole question of the action which members should 
take when one of their number rushes to war requires 
reconsideration in the light of experience over Vilna, 
Corfu, etc. None the less, the idea that all nations ought 
to consult how they are to deal with States which pre- 
cipitate war without allowing any period for enquiry and 
mediation is the real heart of the League of Nations, and 
if the British Commonwealth wants to prevent a re- 
currence of the Great War it must be willing to recognise 
that it has a vital interest in working out with other nations 
the best manner of giving effect to this fundamental idea. 
We believe, therefore, that the British Commonwealth 
should continue to support actively the basic system upon 
which the League rests, subject to amendments in the 
Covenant which will eliminate Article 10 and improve 
and make more practical the obligations it assumes under 
Article 16. The question of dealing with non-members of 
the League under Article 17, a question rendered far more 
difficult by the absence of the United States, Russia, and 
Germany from the League, also needs careful reconsidera- 
tion. To these problems we propose to return in the next 
issue of this review. 

But this is an entirely different policy from that of 
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becoming part of the internal political system of Europe, 
or of entering into any such arrangements as those provided 
for in the Protocol or the Draft Treaty of Mutual Assist- 
ance. The Protocol requires that members shall obey and 
enforce every decision given by a body of arbitrators 
appointed by the Council of the League of Nations. The 
Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance requires every signatory 
to come to the assistance of any member attacked, and 
provides that the Council shall decide, within four days, 
who is the aggressor and who is the victim that is to be 
assisted. In the opinion of Tue Rounp Taste, the attempt 
to prevent war by compulsorily referring all disputed ques- 
tions to the League, or the international Court, or a body 
of arbitrators, and making their decisions binding on 
members and automatically enforceable by them, is a fatal 
error. It would increase international discord and multiply 
wars. It would destroy the League of Nations. It is 
utterly contrary to democratic tradition and practice. 
No nation, certainly no democratic nation, will or ought 
to allow decisions in those vital moral issues which really 
lead to war to be determined for it by some other body, 
any outside body. It must take the responsibility for them 
for itself. 

The utmost which nations can usefully do to-day is to 
recognise that if any State resorts to war without giving 
time for the League to bring its pacific influence to bear, it 
ipso facto put itself in the wrong, quite irrespective of the 
merits of the dispute in which it is engaged, and that they 
will instantly meet to decide what action they will take 
together to secure time for mediation, enquiry or diplomacy 
through the League to solve the dispute or isolate the war. 
Decisions as to the rights and wrongs of international 
disputes, and of what common action the nations should 
take when they are called together to deal with such an 
outlaw, must be left to be determined in the light of the 
circumstances of the time. 

So far as Europe is concerned, therefore, the view of 
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Tue Rounp Taste is that the British Commonwealth 
should make it perfectly clear that it recognises that the 
attempt of any member of the League of Nations to go to 
war without giving time for the League to investigate and 
report on the dispute is a matter which concerns itself, 
and that it will instantly confer, at Geneva or elsewhere, 
with other members, as to what should be jointly done. 
At the same time it should also make it clear that it will 
accept no further obligations than this, and that the Cove- 
nant of the League must be amended to establish beyond 
question that no authority, neither the Council nor any 
arbitral body it may appoint, has any power to render a 
binding decision or to order a war, except with the consent 
of the members themselves. 


V. European DisAaRMAMENT AND STABILITY 


HE principal objection which will be urged against 

this view is that it will wreck all prospects of a success- 
ful disarmament conference and reduce Europe to chaos. 
Let us consider, therefore, frankly and without cant, what 
the European problem of disarmament really is. 

In the preceding section it was pointed out that a mere 
reduction of armaments was, in itself, no sufficient security 
against war. The limitation of armaments has two 
advantages. It means economy for the Governments 
concerned, and it prevents that competition in armaments 
which, when it approaches the complete organisation of all 
national resources for war, makes it almost impossible to 
prevent a local war from developing into a general war, 
But it does not, in itself, prevent nations from attempting 
to settle their disputes by violence. The effective thing 
is the readiness and preparedness of other nations to insist 
on delay before hostilities commence. 

Moreover, in practice, what is the probability of a 
successful plan for the limitation of armaments in Europe ? 
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A successful plan, to mean anything, must mean that the 
armaments of the nations of Europe are greatly reduced and 
that there is some measure of equality between nations of 
approximately the same size. The ratios must be such 
that no one nation or organised group is left overwhelmingly 
stronger than any other. There must be no alliances and 
combinations to defeat such a balance if it were devised. 
In drawing up the ratios, however, the character of 
frontiers, the number of neighbours, the attitude of the 
various States towards one another, their economic resources, 
their equipment for making munitions, the morale of their 
army and people, have all to be taken into account. Has 
anyone yet ever formulated a plan which even seems to 
solve these difficulties? The armaments of Europe, as 


given by the War Office to Parliament in June last, were 
as follows :— 


Soviet Russia .. 1,003,000 Czecho-Slovakia .. 149,877 
Prence ... -» 732,248  Jugo-Slavia -. 130,000 
Switzerland .- §00,000 Rumania .. -. 125,000 
Italy ne .. 250,000 Greece 3 -. 110,000 
Poland .. .» 250,000 Germany .. .. 100,000 
Spain cp wo: QD, ERS Turkey... ws 88,000 
Netherlands .. » 163,262 Belgium .. 4% 86,531 
Great Britain .. 155,935 And so on down to 

Lithuania - 15,000 


Let anyone who believes that an agreement to limit 
land armaments is easy, try and draw up a schedule for 
Europe which will provide for the defensive necessities of 
each of its nations, and no more. 

Further, it is obvious that no scheme can be successful 
unless it is accepted by all and simultaneously executed. 
What chance is there of Russia agreeing greatly to reduce its 
armies ? It is in active economic hostility to all bourgeois 
governments. It considers that Poland and Rumania have 
seized upon territory which properly belongs to itself. 
It has heavy commitments in Asia. It is said to look 
hungrily on the Baltic States. Yet if it does not reduce 
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its armaments the frontier States certainly will not do so, 
and if they do not, the States of the centre and west of 
Europe will not do so either. So any scheme depends for 
its success on Russian co-operation. What chance is 
there of that ? 

Finally, what is the basis of European stability to-day, and 
would the refusal of Great Britain to give guarantees result 
in chaos? The most cursory examination of the figures 
will show that it is the still overwhelming military pre- 
ponderance of the allies in the late war. The nations who 
seek to maintain the Versailles settlement are in immense 
superiority to those who might wish to upset it—Russia only 
excepted. Is it suggested that a scheme for the limitation of 
armaments should restore an all-round equality of power be- 
tween ex-enemies and ex-allies, no less than among the allies 
themselves ? And, if so, is there any chance of France or 
Poland or Czecho-Slovakia accepting it? Or is the pro- 
posal implicit in the Protocol merely one for transferring 
to the shoulders of Great Britain, which alone is paying 
her debts, some part of the cost of maintaining that pre- 
ponderance which now rests upon the European States 
which profit most by it? 

The answer is clear. There is not the slightest chance 
of arriving at any agreement at present for abolishing the 
military preponderance behind the Versailles Treaty. 
It probably would not help towards European peace to 
weaken, at the present time, the guarantees behind the 
existing frontiers. In any case, it is certain that France, 
Italy and the Little Entente mean to maintain whatever 
military preponderance is, in their judgment, necessary 
to maintain the peace settlement. They will only reduce 
their own share of that military preparation in proportion 
as we assume it in their place and undertake to place our 
forces at their disposal whenever they need them. Those 
are the hard realities of the situation. 

There is, in fact, no possibility of any general European 
limitation of armaments, in the sense of a reduction which 
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would leave all nations equally prepared for self-defence 
and no more. The only question is whether a redistribu- 
tion can be made of the burden of maintaining the military 
strength necessary to maintain the settlement of Versailles 
and to prevent an armed inrush into Europe from Russia. 
In our judgment, we ought not and cannot assume any 
share of that liability. The liability of the British Common- 
wealth in Europe should be confined to that which it 
incurs under the Covenant of the League, amended as 
already explained. 

Nor would the failure of the disarmament conference to 
realise a great and dramatic success imperil peace. The 
plain truth is that Europe is stabilised to-day. It does 
not require our guarantee to remain stabilised. The 
whole talk about its being necessary to “ do something ” 
to prevent Europe sinking into political chaos is rubbish. 
There is no probability of any political upset for the present. 
What really matters is that when the inevitable period of re- 
adjustment arrives some years hence the League of Nations 
should be sufficiently established to help to bring into being 


a better, a more balanced, and a more united European 
system. All that it is practical to do nowis to help the 
League to diminish national suspicions and hatreds and 
thereby make possible a reduction of the expensive military 
preponderance the allies now think it necessary to maintain. 


VI. Our ReELaTions witH FRANCE 


HE second objection which will be raised against 

these views is that they involve the desertion of 
France and our other allies in the late war. We totally 
disagree. It is not proposed that the British Common- 
wealth should isolate itself from Europe or desert France. 
What is suggested is that it should confine its obligations 
to those which are implied in common membership of 
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the League of Nations. That was all the British Common- 
wealth ever promised to do after the interim period of 
ten years. The Treaty of Guarantee never contemplated 
guarantees of any kind outside the Covenant after that 
period had expired. 

None the less, we believe that friendly Anglo-French co- 
operation ought to be one of the keys to British policy, both 
because of our association in the war and because it is a 
sound policy for both nations to pursue. What we con- 
tend is that the right kind of co-operation between the two 
nations is the kind provided for in the Covenant of the 
League, and that anything more would be bad for Europe 
and bad for ourselves. It is sheer rubbish to suggest that 
France needs military guarantees for security. France has 
an army of 730,000, perfectly equipped. Poland and 
Czecho-Slovakia, her allies, have armies of 250,000 and 
150,000 respectively. Germany has an organised army of 
100,000, a demilitarised zone, and no heavy military equip- 
ment. France has only one military frontier and that a 
relatively short one. Germany has frontiers with three 
other Powers. What France really wants is a guarantee 
that the allies will maintain a perpetual preponderance over 
Germany. This we can never give her, for in the long run 
it makes not for peace but for war. 

France is in no sort of risk to-day, and as a matter of 
fact is rapidly beginning to build up that basis of accord 
with Germany which provides better security than any 
guarantee. 

Whenever future readjustments in Europe become 
necessary British membership of the League will give 
her just the kind of support she legitimately needs. It 
implies that if ever Germany threatened to go to war or 
march into the demilitarised zone, we should instantly take 
counsel with France and the other members as to what 
action we should take to compel her to desist. And if war 
did break out, provoked by Germany, is it reasonable to 
suppose that the British Commonwealth, taught by the 
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experience of 1914, would not throw in its lot with a 
justly aggrieved France ? 


VII. Wortp Peace 


HE final objection to the policy outlined above will be 

that it defeats a great opportunity for taking a great 
step forward towards the elimination of war and the 
establishment of peace. Our rejection of the Protocol, 
however, is based precisely on the conviction that if it were 
adopted, or any plan like it, it would set back the cause of 
peace for many years. 

From the start, the cause of peace has suffered nearly as 
much from those who were most enthusiastic for it, from 
those whom President Roosevelt once humorously described 
as the “ lunatic fringe,” as from the avowed enemies of all 
international organisation for peace. In their anxiety to 
protect humanity from the horrors of war, they have 
endeavoured to create, by means of treaties and legal docu- 
ments, guarantees against war which can only be effective 
when the attitude of nations towards one another has pro- 
foundly changed, when mankind has reached a far greater 
sense of its unity, and when the public opinion of the world 
has been educated to the understanding that world peace 
can only be assured by a world State with all the complex 
changes in world opinion that that implies. The effort 
to go too fast in 1919 half destroyed the League because 
it led the United States to refuse to become a member 
on the ground that it could not accept the legal obligation 
to use coercion in enforcing the Covenant at the dis- 
cretion of an outside body. The present effort to go 
faster still would infallibly destroy the League altogether 
and send the world back to the condition of 1914, for not 
only would it finally prevent the adherence of Germany and 
the United States, but when once members understood 
what they were required to do by the Protocol they would 
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inevitably give notice of withdrawal from the League 
themselves. 

Patience is perhaps the greatest and rarest of the qualities 
of statesmanship, for without it reformers become the worst 
enemies of their own reforms. It is the virtue which 
pacifists and idealists find most difficult to acquire, yet it is 
indispensable to the true peacemakers as it is invariably 
lacking in those who babble about peace where there is no 
peace.* 

The true and the quickest line of advance is in exactly 
the opposite direction. It is to confine the obligations 
which membership of the League implies to the minimum 
necessary to make it a reasonably effective instrument not 
for stopping all wars, but for reducing both the likelihood 
and the scope of war, and not to extend those obligations, 
until all nations—save Soviet Russia, which is hostile to 
peace with capitalist countries—have become members. 
If the League is ever to do its work it will be because it is 
a League of all nations, with both Germany and the 
United States inside. The first and greatest step towards 
world peace, therefore, is to make the League one which all 
nations can reasonably be expected to join, and then patiently 
wait until the logic of the League’s case brings them in. 
On these foundations, and these only, will it be possible to 
build the superstructure of the world’s temple of peace. 

There is another and a deeper reason why efforts to 
achieve world peace by any such proposals as those con- 
tained in the Protocol are bound to fail. The struggles 
which really convulse humanity do not take place over petty 
disputes, but over deep and seemingly unbridgeable differ- 
ences in conviction and moral sense. The Thirty Years 
War centred about a great issue between Catholicism and 
Protestantism. The wars of the times of Louis XIV, 


* The egregious letter in The Times of November 8, 1924, signed by 
the Bishop of London and other leaders of religious thought, is a con- 
spicuous example of how the sentimental friends of peace damage the 
cause of real peace. 
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Louis XV and Napoleon turned on whether France was to 
establish a military despotism over Europe and whether the 
new world was to be controlled by freedom or tyranny. 
The American Civil War originated about the issue of 
slavery. The Bismarckian wars had their origin in the need 
for a united Germany. The Great War determined 
whether democracy or autocracy was to reign in Europe and 
whether its nationalities were to be partitioned and op- 
pressed or free. 

Does any sane person believe that all these vast questions 
and the still vaster ones which are manifestly coming up for 
solution, in.a world rapidly shrinking through mechanical 
invention, can automatically be settled by a hurriedly con- 
vened arbitral court considering not the cause but the 
occasion of the war, that nations ought to bind themselves 
to accept, or will ever enforce decisions which run contrary 
to their ideas of justice and righteousness? There is no 
line of advance along that road. The only line is for nations 
to undertake to try to solve these great problems as they 
arise, by patiently meeting one another face to face, deter- 
mined to prevent attempts to prejudge results by precipitate 
appeals to force, and trusting to reason and good will 
gradually to point the way to peaceful solutions which a 
majority at least will accept and uphold. The League of 
Nations is the mechanism for enabling nations to handle 
their problems more openly and more sanely than by the 
old methods of private diplomacy alone. To attempt to 
make the League a super-State or a guarantee against all 
war is simply to destroy it and prevent it from doing the 
work it is really qualified to perform. 





The British Commonwealth 


VIII. An Imperiat Prositem 


HE general policy outlined-in ‘the foregoing pages, 

that the British Commonwealtn’ should reject the 
draft Protocol, the Treaty of Mutual Assistance, and all . 
similar proposals for permanent entanglement in Europe, 
and confine its association with Europe to that provided for 
in a somewhat amended Covenant of the League of Nations; 
is recommended because it seems the proposal. which is most 
consistent with the facts of the post-war world, with the 
interests of the British Commonwealth, and with steady 
progress towards world peace. It recognises that. the 
_ British Commonwealth has interests: in and obligations 
towards Europe. It recognises that its primary interest is 
the promotion of world peace. But it recognises also that 
it is a world Power of its own, that its relations with the 
United States are at least as important as its relations with 
Europe, and that the most certain way of setting back the 
cause of world peace is to try and advance too fast. 

Nothing in this policy is designed to prevent the nations 
of Europe from entering into any special system for the 
guaranteeing of their own stability and safety that they find 
satisfactory. In fact, British policy should do everything 
to promote the integration of Europe into a loose federation 
for the maintenance of internal peace and if necessary for de- 
fence against Russia, save becoming a member of such a 
federation itself. If the Protocol or some modification of it 
can by degrees be made the basis for an effective system of 
inter-European guarantees, let us hope that the nations 
of Europe will proceed with it. We have not a word to 
say against such a development. On the. contrary, we 
should welcome it. We should especially welcome it as 
another step towards recognition of the fact that world 
problems and the purely internal problems of Europe are in 
two different categories. The first ought to be dealt with 
by the League of Nations, the second by the European 
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States themselves. We are only concerned to make it clear 
that no scheme for stabilising Europe can be a lasting suc- 
cess which is based upon an external guarantee, and that the 
British Commonwealth should form part of the League of 
all nations, but not of any purely European confederation. 

The whole problem, however, is so complex, touches world 
politics at so many points, and involves such huge issues for 
all the members of the British Commonwealth, that it is 
not possible to arrive at final and detailed conclusions with- 
out much further consideration. We suggest, therefore, 
that the whole set of issues which are raised by the Protocol, 
our relations to Europe, to the United States and to the 
League should be considered by an Imperial gathering of a 
special kind. It does not seem necessary at this time to 
summon an Imperial Conference. What is wanted is a 
conference of ex-Foreign Ministers and of Dominion 
statesmen, aided by technical experts, to deliberate 
together and issue a report on the whole subject for 
the information of public opinion. The Committee of 
Imperial Defence would seem to be a good nucleus around 
which it might assemble. 

Such a conference should decide nothing. The Parlia- 
ments of the Empire must have the last voice. Its task is 
rather to state the facts and arguments upon which public 
opinion throughout the British Commonwealth may 
examine the problem of its foreign policy and come to con- 
clusions for itself. The time is past when foreign policy 
can be settled by a few men, however expert and however 
eminent. Nations to-day will only take action which affects 
the question of peace and war, if they understand something 
of what is involved. They will no longer give effect to 
policies, however sound, which they do not understand. If 
the British Commonwealth is to have a policy which leads te 
peace, still more if it is to assume the responsibilities which 
are necessary if it is to prevent another war, its peoples 
must first be enabled to understand what they are ex- 
pected to do. 





THE IRISH BOUNDARY QUESTION 


HEN the last number of this journal went to press, 

an agreement had just been signed by Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald on behalf of the British Government and by 
President Cosgrave, on behalf of the Government of the 
Irish Free State, to remedy the defect disclosed by the 
findings of the Judicial Committee in Article 12 of the 
Treaty. Under this agreement, the British Government 
was to constitute the Boundary Commission by appointing 
a member to represent Northern Ireland in default of an 
appointment by its own Government. It was so framed 
as to come into effect when clothed with statutory force 
both by the British and by the Free State Legislatures. 
For this purpose it was arranged that Bills, to which the 
agreement was scheduled, should be introduced in the 
House of Commons on August 6, and into the Dail on 
August 12. ‘The House of Commons was then to adjourn 
till September 30. If and when the measure became law 
at Westminster the Free State Oireachtas was to meet 
and dispose of the concurrent measure at Dublin. 

On the same day that the Bill was introduced in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Baldwin, in addressing a Conserva- 
tive féte at Hemel Hempsted, expressed the hope that the 
matter would be settled by agreement before September 30, 
and went on to say: 


I think it only right to add this, that should unfortunately no 
settlement be arrived at and the Bill come before Parliament, any 
Bill which sets out to so alter the Treaty by changing the character 
of that body that has the arbitrament of this most difficult question, 
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any such Bill will be opposed to the utmost by the party which I 
have the honour to lead. A great deal has been said in the House 
of Commons on this question about the honour of our country. 
No one is more sensitive of that great honour than I am, but there 
is an honour to Ulster under the pledge given her in 1920, and that 
is the honour which we abide by, and which we shall strive to 
maintain. 


I. Events purING THE RECEss 


HE seven weeks during which the issues were thus left 

in suspense were a period of grave anxiety to those 
responsible for maintaining order on either side of the 
boundary. Ireland, North and South, contains elements 
which may best be described as “ Balkan.” As the world 
learned to its cost from the incident of Serajevo in 1914, a 
vast conflagration may be started at any moment in South 
Eastern Europe by a few desperate men, whose identity 
remains a permanent secret. The lesson was repeated last 
year, when the murder of Italian officers on the Greco- 
Albanian frontier led to the occupation by Italy of Corfu. 
The more conspicuous atrocities in Ireland since the truce 
was signed in July, 1921, were attempts to frustrate the grow- 
ing desire of the people for an orderly and constitutional 
settlement, by rekindling passion and precipitating a general 
conflict once more. It is always difficult to say who are the 
real instigators of murders such as those of Sir Henry 
Wilson or of the MacMahons, a Catholic family who were 
done to death in Belfast. August and September have 
been months of dangerous tension, and the fact that this 
period has been passed without incidents on the border is 
evidence of the progress which the whole country has 
made towards orderly conditions. It reflects lasting credit 
on the two Governments in North and South. Tesome it 
appeared ‘that the Colonial Secretary, Mr. J. H. Thomas, 
was taking too grave a risk in deciding to leave for South 
Africa when Parliament adjourned. ‘The event has proved 
that he was right in discounting these fears. 
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A political system which for 700 years has rested more on 
compulsion than consent has left its stamp on all sections 
of Irishmen. They are slow to believe that anyone will 
do what is right or just except in so far as he is made to do 
it. Instinctive distrust of measures not based on con- 
straint lies at the root of the Irish problem. In the 
Fenian movement, which prepared the way for the Irish 
Republican Brotherhood, and the “ Irish Republican Army,” 
this belief in force was the actuating principle. That a 
definite movement in favour of settlement of the boundary 
by agreement should have come from a Fenian points 
to the change that is taking place. John Devoy, the aged 
leader of that organisation in the United States, had 
returned to Ireland to attend the Tailteann games, and 
just when the Dail was about to consider the Boundary 
Bill he said in an interview, “The only solution of the 
Boundary question is abolition of the boundary by the 
consent of the people of the six counties. . . . I want 
it to be done peacefully. . . . I was particularly 
pleased to find that the Ireland of sports knows no 
boundary.” Some weeks later he published a definite 
statement in which he said that force was now out of the 
question and would be equally disastrous to North and 
South. He appealed for a policy of appeasement, and to 
that end actually advised that Ireland should try to find 
for herself a Protestant leader. Mr. Devlin spoke in the 
same strain to a large gathering at Dundalk. The Jrish 
Times, the recognised organ of the former Unionists in 
the South who now support the Free State, and the Jrish 
Statesman, edited by AL, have persistently pleaded for a 
settlement by agreement. All the winds let loose on 
Ulster have failed to tear the homespun cloak from her back 
—she has simply drawn it more closely round her. It 
remains to be seen what she would do, if ever she felt 
through its rugged folds the sunshine which warms but 
asks no warmth in return. There are those in the South 
who would like to try. The first Free State Government, 
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which is strong enough to make that trial and also to persist 
till Ulster forgets to fear the gifts of the Gael, will close 
the question which Diarmait Machmaida opened when he 
brought Strongbow from England to help him in settling 
an Irish quarrel. 

Although it was generally expected that the Dail would 
approve the first reading of the Bill, some explosion in the 
course of the debate was foretold in the Press. No such 
explosion occurred. When introducing the Bill, the 
President said that there had been delay in giving effect 
to Article 12. But for that delay the disorders in the Free 
State were in part responsible. While regretting that the 
British Government had not been able to insist that 
Parliament must ratify the agreement before it adjourned, 
he insisted that British obligations had been observed with 
absolute good faith, despite the machinations of certain 
papers and politicians. He repeated his offer to discuss 
an agreed settlement with Sir James Craig, if he would 
first appoint a commissioner. He believed that when 
Parliament met on September 30, the Bill would pass, but 
if it did not, a new situation would arise which the 
British people and Parliament would have to face. ‘The 
Free State would have to face it as well. If permission to 
introduce the measure were granted by the Dail, he would 
move that the Dail should meet again not later than 
October 21. 

The motion was opposed by Mr. Johnson, the Labour 
leader, who argued that instead of helping the British 
Government out of the difficulties in which they were 
placed by Northern Ireland the Free State should seize 
the opportunity of demanding such further revision of the 
Treaty as would enable the Republicans to take their 
seats in the Dail—in other words, that the oath, prescribed 
in Article 4, should be changed to meet Republican views. 

In his answer to Mr. Johnson, Mr. O’Higgins dwelt on 
the practical consequences to the Free State of denouncing 
the Treaty and of a rupture with England. Interrupting 
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him, Mr. Johnson disclosed that he was reckoning upon 
the rejection of the agreement by the British Parliament. 
The Government was also supported by Mr. Mulcahy, the 
late Minister of Defence, who combated the view that 
the British Government had been guilty of any breach of 
faith. The motion was carried by 64 votes to 10 and the 
Dail then adjourned till October 21, but authorised the 
Speaker to convene it at an earlier date if necessary. 

Three days later, Mr. De Valera, in a speech at Ennis, 
pledged his followers to assert the independence of all 
Ireland “ by every means by which determined men can 
win their freedom.” He refused to recognise partition, 
in any shape or form, and appealed for 3,000,000 Irishmen 
to register themselves as Republicans pledged to this 
programme. 

When Parliament rose in August, the shadow ot its early 
dissolution had fallen across it. While the great bulk of 
the Liberals were behind the Government on the Irish 
question, it began to appear that they would vote with 
the Conservative party for rejecting the treaty with Russia 
and also for condemning the Government for withdrawing 
the case against Mr. Campbell. 

On Monday, August 18, the Press announced that Mr. 
Baldwin had crossed to Belfast on the previous day, and 
was in close conference with Sir James Craig. He was 
back in England on the Tuesday, and public curiosity was 
further whetted when it transpired that Sir Laming 
Worthington Evans, a Conservative signatory of the Treaty, 
had left for Belfast the same day. As to what transpired 
at these two interviews with Sir James Craig, no statement 
was made by any of the men concerned, but inferences 
may perhaps be drawn from the following remarks which 
appeared in the Belfast News Letter of August 21. 


We state in our news columns to-day that Sir James Craig and 
his colleagues in the Northern Government stand where they have 
always stood in reference to the Boundary question and the appoint- 
ment of a member of the Commission. . . . They will not 
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appoint a representative on a Boundary Commission under the terms 
of Clause 12, and they will not appoint a representative under the 
terms of the Boundary Commission Bill which has been introduced 
in the British and the Free State Parliaments, as that Bill now 
stands. 


On September 6 Lord Balfour wrote to the Press, en- 
closing for publication a letter which had been written to 
him on March 3, 1922, by Lord Birkenhead. Lord Balfour 
had then just returned from Washington, where he had 
been during the negotiations which led to the Irish Treaty, 
and was alarmed by the controversy which arose in February 
over Article 12, when the Irish Free State (Agreement) 
Bill, which gave the Treaty the force of law, was before 
Parliament. Lord Birkenhead’s letter was a long reasoned 
argument that Article 12 could not possibly be construed 
to mean what Northern Ireland feared that it might mean, 
and what Mr. Collins claimed that it meant. 

On September 11 Sir James Craig returned from his 
cruise in the Baltic with health restored. In an interview 

iven to the Press on landing, he said, 


I noted with pleasure the publication of Lord Birkenhead’s letter 

Lord Balfour, though it makes no difference whatever in my 
attitude not to appoint a representative on the Boundary Com- 
mission. For one reason among many others, to do so would take 
away from us the right of appeal against any decision that the 
Boundary Commission, if ever set up, might formulate. 


On September 16 the Cabinet of Northern Ireland met 
Sir James Craig at his house at Goring-on-Thames. Their 
final decision not to appoint a commissioner was announced 
that afternoon. Thenceforward it was clear that Parlia- 
ment must be convened for September 30 to proceed with 
the Bill. 

In the Free State the publication of Lord Birkenhead’s 
letter, and of similar statements as to the meaning of 
Article 12 published by other ex-Ministers who had 
signed the Treaty was sharply criticised as an attempt to 
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bias the judgment of the Boundary Commission. It 
must be remembered, however, that, when in December, 
1921, the British signatories presented the Treaty to 
Parliament, they were bound, in answer to questions, to 
say what they understood this Article to mean. Nor 
was it possible for them to avoid repeating those state- 
ments when the controversy was revived by the introduction 
of the Bill to remedy the unforeseen defect in its terms. 

The explanations of Article 12 given in Parliament by 
the British signatories in December, 1921, seem to have 
passed unnoticed in the feverish debates which took place 
in the Dail during that month and the following January. 
Mr. Collins soon after agreed with Sir James Craig that, 
instead of going to arbitration uder Article 12, the 
boundary should be settled between them. At a further 
meeting this agreement fell through, and on February 3, 
1922, Mr. Collins made a statement in which he said 


Everybody in the British and Irish delegations perfectly understood 
that the Boundary Commission would mean the loss of Tyrone and 
Fermanagh to the North-East Parliament. 


The official handbook, an able and well documented 
treatise issued by the Free State Government in 1923, is 
itself an elaborate argument in favour of the view which 
the Irish signatories had taken of Article 12. In this 
particular matter, neither side is really in a position to 
criticise the other. 


Il. Tue Desate 1n THE Commons 


S Mr.Thomas was unable to reach England till Septem- 
ber 29, the second reading of the Bill was moved 
on the 30th by the Prime Minister. He began by dwelling 
on the fact that since the Treaty was signed all parties 
had combined to place the Irish question outside the arena 
of party divisions, and appealed to them to preserve that 
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tradition unbroken. The policy of his own Government 
had been to fulfil the public pledges made by their prede- 
cessors so far as they were not in conflict with each other. 
He submitted to the House a White Paper in which the 
Cabinet had endeavoured to collect from public documents 
everything which would help to show what these pledges 
were. From this paper he proceeded to demonstrate that 
the Treaty had been approved by all recognised parties 
not only in Parliament, but also at the general election of 
1922, as a result of which the Treaty was finally ratified 
without a dissentient vote. He reminded the House of the 


rights of the old Unionist minority in the Free State under 
the Treaty. 


Loyal to the Free State, they were and are none the less loyal to 
the Empire. Their rights and status as British citizens they 
passionately prize. . . . Now, the Treaty was and is their 
guarantee that such is their status, and that they will remain in the 
Commonwealth in which they were born. 


He showed that when the Treaty was approved in 
December, 1921, and made law in March, 1922, Parliament 
clearly understood (a) that the boundary was to be subject 
to arbitration, (b) that the Boundary Commission were to 
interpret Article 12 for themselves as it stood. Amend- 
ments intended to make the Commission optional, and 
amendments to impose on the Commission the interpreta- 
tion of Article 12 given by the British signatories had all 
been negatived, at the instance of the British signatories 
themselves. Such was the settlement which Mr. Bonar 
Law, and indeed all other recognised parties, when appealing 
to the electorate in the autumn of 1922 had promised to 
confirm. Such, too, was the policy pursued by Mr. 
Baldwin after the retirement of Mr. Bonar Law. In Sep- 
tember, 1923, the Minister representing his Government 


at Geneva had been parties to a report advising the 
Assembly 


that provision for the final delimitation of the boundary has 
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been made in the Treaty, dated December 6, 1921, embodied in the 
fundamental law constituting the Irish Free State. 


The Labour Government had continued the policy of 
their predecessors in endeavouring to arrive at a settlement 
by agreement. They had done their best, but had failed ; 
and failure left them with no honourable alternative to the 
Commission. A defect in the wording of Article 12, 
exposed by the finding of the Judicial Committee, had 
made it possible for Northern Ireland to prevent them 
from establishing the Commission. The national honour 
was involved in removing that defect by legislation enabling 
His Majesty’s Government to appoint the third Com- 
missioner. He undertook that the member so appointed 
“should represent the position of Ulster just as though 
he had been appointed by Ulster itself.” He closed with a 
further appeal to the House not to break the tradition 
established since December, 1921, by the fact that no 
divisions on Irish affairs had been taken on party lines. 

Mr. Baldwin’s reply was short. The Treaty must, he 
agreed, be kept in the spirit as well as in the letter. A new 
agreement to give effect to the spirit, despite defects in the 
letter, raised the difficult question of honour, and the debt 
of honour due to Ulster had also to be held in mind. When 
enacting the Treaty in 1922, they had voted in the belief 
that Article 12 could not be interpreted to the injury of 
Ulster. Now that that belief had been shaken, words 
should be introduced into the amending Bill to make it 
clear that Article 12 must be construed in the sense which 
the British signatories had put on it in February and March, 
1922. He would not, therefore, oppose the second read- 
ing; but interpretative amendments would be moved in 
Committee and, if rejected, the whole responsibility for 
the consequences which might follow must rest with the 
Government. 

After a speech by Mr. Asquith in support of the Bill, 
its rejection was moved by Mr. Reid on behalf of the 
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Ulster members. The debate on this amendment, which 
it is not possible to summarize in the compass of this 
article, lasted for two days. The supporters of the amend- 
ment had no difficulty in showing, by reference to the 
White Paper, that Northern Ireland had every reason to 
believe, when the Act of 1920 had been passed, that it repre- 
sented finality so far as the Six Counties were concerned. 
To this contention the only possible answer had been given 
by Mr. Bonar Law on December 15, 1921. 


Very likely the Government felt that if they did not conclude 
negotiations right away, they might not conclude them at all. If 
so, I think that that is a defence which ought to be seriously taken 
into account by the Ulster representatives. 


The position of the Government, as stated by the Prime 
Minister, and restated by Mr. Thomas in the speech 
which closed the debate, was not affected by the Ulster 
arguments. By reference to the White Paper he showed 
once more that in 1922 Parliament and the electorate, 
having listened to all the facts and arguments now adduced 
to prove that Article 12 involved a breach of faith with 
Ulster, had decided that, in the last resort, the boundary 
must be subject to revision, and, further, that the Com- 
mission entrusted with the task must interpret Article 12, 
as it stood, for itself. If pledges were in conflict, Parliament 
and the electorate had already decided which pledges were 
to prevail. On the failure of the Government to secure a 
settlement by agreement Mr. Thomas dwelt at some 
length. 


We have to admit we failed. We called conference after con- 
ference. Sir James Craig and President Cosgrave met. Here I 
ought to say there is a general assumption that these two people 
are at daggers drawn, that they never speak to each other and are 
bitter, hostile enemies. I only wish all the people they represent 
on both sides were as reasonable as they are themselves. I only 
wish that the Southern Irishman and the Northern Irishman could 
meet and act in one room, as Sir James Craig and President Cosgrave 
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did, and I am quite sure we would not be troubled with this difficulty 
to-day. But the Government did all they possibly could—here 
I want to be clear again—to avoid the necessity for introducing 
this Bill. It has been asked “Why did not President Cosgrave 
accept the offer of Sir James Craig?” It is only fair to President 
Cosgrave that I should give that question an answer. He responded 
every time to every invitation that was extended to him. We met 
in conference day after day. I am not going to give the House the 
details of our proposals, because if you do that kind of thing it makes 
conference in the future absolutely impossible. But I am going 
to say this, that the one point upon which failure to agree took 
place was the insistence that President Cosgrave must come into 
conference and abrogate his rights under Article 12. That was the 
condition made. 

I put it to the House: How could President Cosgrave accept 
that situation for a moment ? To hon. Members, no matter what 
their views may be, or how keenly they may feel about this question, 
I put the simple facts. Here is the President of the Irish Free 
State, with a Treaty signed by both sides; under that Treaty a 
Boundary Commission is set up and that Boundary Commission 
said that certain things should happen. Then, on the other side, 
he would have to go back to his people and say, “I went into 
conference to negotiate a boundary but, before I went into con- 
ference, I absolutely forfeited my right under this Article,” and, 
if no agreement resulted, he would have been accused by his own 
people of forfeiting his rights under the Treaty. Those are the 
short facts concerning this talk about President Cosgrave being 
unreasonable. It is due to him and it is due from the Government 
to say he was not unreasonable. It is equally true to say that Sir 
James Craig was not unreasonable. Both had their difficulties. 
Both were faced with factors they could not control. The result 
was the breakdown of the Conference; the Government were 


compelled to take action and the action is the Bill now before the 
House. 


One other passage from Mr. Thomas’s speech deserves 
quotation. In the course of debate, Lord Hugh Cecil 
had stated that if the findings of the Boundary Commis- 
sion led to a struggle in Ireland, the British people would 


support the North. In reference to this, the Colonial Sec- 
retary said, 


I deplore that kind of talk, because no one is going to benefit from 
it, neither North nor South. Again, it is equally necessary, in saying 
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that, to remember that there are not only the enemies of the North ; 
there are the enemies of the Free State and of the British Common- 
wealth. If the noble Lord meant that in a struggle to establish 
a republic the people of this country would take sides—yes, I 
agree with him. But in a dispute which involved the honour of the 
pledged word of this House of Commons the people of this country 


would say : “ We are going to be honourable with the agreement that 
we have already made.” 


“* If the Noble Lord meant that in a struggle to establish 
a republic the people of this country would take sides—yes, I 
agree with him.” Our readers in the Dominions will 
scarcely understand the pregnancy of these words, unless 
something of the extraordinary position which underlies 
them is explained. 

All classes in Ireland with anything to lose have suffered 
at the hands of the Republicans, but none so severely as 
the old Unionists, or Loyalists as they are still called. 
Of these Loyalists a minority have found it impossible 
to remain in Ireland. A tragic feature of the situation is 
the passionate yearning with which they always regard 
their former homes. The courage and cheerfulness with 
which most of them are beginning life over again makes 
one feel how the Republicans have impoverished Ireland 
in driving such people out of it. There is, of course, a 
certain section of these exiles who feel and speak with intense 
bitterness, and no wonder, when one remembers how bitter 
their sufferings have been. Declining to recognise the 
Free State or its Legislature, they make their voice heard 
through Parliament, especially the Lords, where the Irish 
Peers still sit, and also through certain agencies of the 
British Press. The people with whom they mix in Eng- 
land naturally tend to read the Irish situation through 
their eyes. 

A vast majority of the old Unionists, who look to men 
like Mr. Andrew Jameson, Lord Mayo and the Provost 
of Trinity as their leaders, have remained in Ireland. Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald was right, when he spoke of their 
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loyalty to the Free State. It was mainly their support 
which secured the success of the Free State loan. They 
were offered and accepted a generous share of the seats 
on the Senate. It is through that body and not through 
the British Parliament that they seek to express their 
views. Their organ is the Irish Times in Dublin. So 
England hears little about them. It is otherwise with the 
small section of exiles who decline to accept the settlement 
or to regard it as final. Loss of touch with the country 
they have left is the worst misfortune of their position and 
one which makes it exceedingly hard for them either to 
learn or to forget. Quite honestly they believe in the 
restoration of the union with Great Britain as the one 
possible solution. They recognise that it can only be 
restored by force of arms and they are firmly convinced 
that a republic will soon be proclaimed in the Free State 
and will then drift straight into war, and they think that 
the sooner it comes the less suffering there will be in the 
long run. 

It is from these sources that certain organs of Con- 
servative opinion have been taking their information and 
views on the Irish situation. Incredible as it may seem, 
the recognition of an Irish Republic has more than 
once been advocated. The people in England who be- 
lieve in nothing but physical force are less numerous 
than in most countries. But still they exist, and they 
have their Press. Through its columns, or else by direct 
contact they imbibe the views of the Irish exiles. Like 
them, they believe, and with perfect honesty, that no 
settlement of the Irish question can now be final or effec- 
tive which is not based on reconquest. The status of a 
self-governing Dominion, which the Treaty secures to the 
Irish Free State, precludes all violent solutions so long as 
the Treaty remains intact. England could and did go to 
war with the South African Republic. Millions were 
spent by both in arming for the struggle. With the 
Union of South Africa, England can only reason, and 
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neither country spends a single shilling in view of possible 
hostilities with each other. There cannot be war between 
two self-governing parts of the British Commonwealth 
while both continue to recognise their position as such. 
The idea of solving their mutual differences by fighting is 
simply renounced. Hence it is that some of the Irish 
exiles and English “ Die-hards ” find themselves at one 
with the followers of De Valera in hoping for the secession 
of the Irish Free State. They have never paused to 
consider the effect of their proposal on the minority in 
Ireland who, loyal to the Free State, regard the Treaty as 
their guarantee that they will not be deprived of their 
status as citizens of the British Commonwealth which they 
dearly prize. It is scarcely a view to attract people who 
think far enough to see where policies lead. Their strength, 
like that of the Bolshevists, lies in the crude simplicity of 
their creed. They are a constant source of encouragement 
to the Republicans who are seeking to destroy the Free 
State, and who do not realise that in England the physical 
force party, however vocal, is much smaller and less 
influential than in Ireland. ; 

At the same time, a dangerous belief which was not 
confined to any particular party or class was growing in 
Ireland, that if a republic should be declared Great Britain 
neither would nor could do anything to stop it. Some 
people in the Free State were even tempted to imagine 
that in this way peace might be established at all events 
within their own borders. It was no doubt echoes of the 
kind referred to above in the reactionary section of the 
Press, coupled with this tendency of Irish opinion, that 
compelled Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Thomas last summer 
on two occasions to declare in considered statements to the 
House that, so far as their Government was concerned, the 
Treaty represented the last word in Anglo-Irish relations. 
The cheers which greeted these statements from the 
Conservative benches showed that in this matter the 
“ Die-hards ” had not captured the party. 
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The remark which Mr. Thomas took occasion to make 
in his speech of October 1, and which we have quoted 
above, must be read in the light of these facts. No British 
statesman in this matter can afford to ignore the warnings 
of South African history. The establishment of republics 
there was the certain prelude to an ultimate conflict, 
because it was fatal to the national union of South Africa, 
except on the hypothesis that the Cape and Natal were 
to follow suit. Neither the Republican flag in the North 
nor the British flag in the South could be banished from 
the soil of South Africa without bloodshed. If ever the 
inhabitants of the two parts into which Ireland is now 
divided become aliens to each other in international law, 
their reunion will only be accomplished by the sword. 
Nor will Ireland alone be involved in the struggle. The 
British Commonwealth, and perhaps even the whole 
English speaking world will be drawn into the vortex. 

The second reading of the Bill was carried by 291 votes 
to 124. When the House went into Committee next 
day, an amendment was moved limiting the Commission 
to mere rectification. This on a division was negatived 
by 257 votes to 207. The amendment was officially 
supported by the Conservative party. How deep are 
the emotions stirred by the Irish question will be realised 
when it is added that a number of Liberals—some repre- 
senting Scottish constituencies—supported the amendment 
which everyone knew would precipitate a general election 
if carried. In the debate on the third reading Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, speaking for Mr. Baldwin in his absence, 
intimated that, in the view of the front Opposition bench, 
the Bill must now pass. His words were a scarcely veiled 
hint to the Lords not to precipitate an election on the 
Irish issue. The Bill passed by 251 votes to 99 and went 
to the Lords. 





The Debate in the Lords 


III. Tue Desate 1n THE Lorps 


ORE than 750 Peers are entitled to sit in the House 

of Lords ; but of these at least three out of every four 
are habitual absentees. They do not acquire the same dis- 
cipline as obtains in the Commons, and when passions 
are stirred, the Whips can never quite tell whether their 
calculations may not be upset by a sudden influx of Peers 
from the “backwoods.” In this case, the Opposition 
had better reason than the Government for fearing that 
the Lords might destroy the Boundary Bill, and so pre- 
cipitate an election on the Irish issue. The dangerous 
corner was turned, however, by an innovation in Parlia- 
mentary procedure, such as no Speaker would ever have 
allowed in the stricter regime of the House of Commons. 
To the motion that “ the Bill be now read a second time,” 
there was tacked on a declaration that, in the view of the 
Lords, Article 12 contemplated nothing more than a 
readjustment of boundaries in the sense indicated by 
the British signatories to the Treaty. This declaration, 
which of course had no legislative effect, was carried against 
the Government by 71 votes to 38. By the use of this 
safety-valve, the Lords avoided the risk of bursting their 
own boiler, and placed the Bill on the Statute Book without 
amending its actual terms. 

The feature of the debate was the answer made by Lord 
Salisbury to a speech in which Lord Grey said that sooner 
than go back on the pledges given to Ulster in 1920, he 
would prefer to see a republic conceded in the rest of 
Ireland and that he did not see what more we had got to 
lose from the Free State being a republic. 

To this Lord Salisbury replied, 


I should look upon it as a matter of the most profound importance 
if the Irish Free State were allowed to proclaim a Republic and 
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separate itself from this country. It would be so important as to 
be a disaster of the first magnitude. 

There are, unfortunately for them, a large number of loyalists 
still left in the South of Ireland, loyalists with whom I have always 
felt the most profound sympathy. Are they to be handed over toa 
Republic ? Is their allegiance to this country to be lightly broken ? 
Are we to accept a situation in which 200,000 or 300,000 fellow 
subjects of our own are to be forcibly separated from their allegiance 
to the King and to become citizens merely of a small and rather 
contemptible Republic? That of itself would be conclusive. 


He went on to shew that the step would be disastrous on 
wider grounds. He might have added that uncompro- 
mising republicanism is confined to a group whose activities 
give a completely false impression of its real size. Besides 
the active supporters of the Free State, there is the great 
mass of Irish opinion which is still in the making. Such 
counsels of despair would make a present of this—the 
material on which the Free State is building—to a re- 
publicanism with which it has no real affinities, and of 
which the economic disadvantages are every day becoming 
more obvious. 

The removal of the Irish controversy to the Lords had 
left the Commons free to discuss the Campbell case, and 
so to achieve their own dissolution. Fears were naturally 
entertained that the Boundary Bill might perish in the 
crisis. ‘They were quickly allayed by a general consensus 
of all parties that, a dissolution notwithstanding, the 
Boundary Bill must be carried not only to the Statute 
book, but into effect without delay. This shows clearly 
enough that everyone but the extreme opponents of the 
measure realised that the electorate will not tolerate 
any attempt to upset the Irish settlement on details. 

In a speech made in the House of Commons of Northern 
Ireland, while the Boundary Bill was still in the Lords, 
Sir James Craig defined his attitude towards it. 


If this new compulsory Boundary Commission is persisted in, and 
the finding is such that it is acceptable to the Parliament of Northern 
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Ireland as representing the people, well and good. On the other 
hand, no matter whom the British Government may nominate as a 
third member, if the decision is such that it cannot be accepted by 
the Parliament of Northern Ireland, I for my part will not hesitate 
for a moment, if no other honourable way out is open, to decline 
to be responsible for carrying on the Government. I would then 
resign and place myself at the disposal of the people, no longer as 
Prime Minister, but as their chosen leader, to defend any territory 
which we may consider has been unfairly transferred from under 
Ulster, Great Britain and the flag of the Empire. 


IV. Tue Desate 1n THE Dart 


HE Irish Free State (Confirmation of Agreement) 

Act became law on October 7, and Parliament was dis- 
solved that night. It was so framed, however, as not to 
come into operation until the agreement had also been 
ratified by the Irish Legislature. That body was promptly 
convened for October 15, when President Cosgrave moved 
the second reading in a speech of two minutes. Two 
amendments were on the paper, one by Mr. Darrell 
Figgis, an exact counterpart, from the Free State point 
of view, of the declaration tacked by the Lords to the 
motion accepting the second reading. It was ruled out 
by the Speaker of the Dail for good reasons succinctly 
stated. Mr. Figgis then explained that he had only 
tabled the amendment in order to draw attention to the 
impropriety of the amendment adopted in the House of 
Lords. 

Mr. Johnson then moved an amendment for the rejection 
of the second reading. His objection to the first reading 
in August was largely based on the avowed belief that 
Parliament would reject the Bill. Now that the measure 
was a British Statute, he gave as his ground for rejecting 
it at Dublin the continued refusal of the Northern Govern- © 
ment to appoint their member. This, he argued, had 
invalidated their action in opting out of the Free State. 
His motion called upon the Government of the Free State 
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to “take whatever course they deem to be necessary to 
give effect to the Treaty in respect to the Government 
of Northern Ireland.” He opened with a frank admission 
that he had been wrong in thinking that the British 
Parliament would reject the Bill. But the graceless manner 
in which they had passed it was almost as bad. Everything 
possible had been done by British signatories to bias the 
Chairman of the Commission, especially by Lord Birken- 
head, upon whose patronage, he hinted, the professional 
prospects of Mr. Justice Feetham might depend. While 
the Free State Government were pledged to accept the 
finding of the Commission, it was clear that the British 
Government meant to evade that finding, if it did not suit 
them. He twitted the Free State Government with 
having abandoned the Council of Ireland, and run away 
from the position set forth in his amendment to which the 
President and the Attorney-General had committed them 
by a public statement in May last. He urged that in 
accordance with that statement the British Government 
should be called upon to transfer the powers now reserved 
to them in Ireland to the Free State, and send the Northern 
members who now sit at Westminster to represent Northern 
Ireland in the Dail at Dublin. 

To this Mr. O’Higgins, the Minister for Justice, replied 
by observing that the situation since May last had been 
completely changed by the action of the British Govern- 
ment and Parliament in remedying the defect in the Treaty. 
Admitting the bad faith shown by certain papers and 
politicians and even by signatories to the Treaty, the good 
faith of England was to be judged by the conduct of its 
Government, Parliament and people. He would be sorry 
if the line taken by two Irish signatories, Mr. Barton and 
Mr. Gavin O’Duffy, should be taken as showing the 
intention of the Free State Government. 


Despite all that has been written with ink on paper, despite all 
the bitterness of individual politicians in England, we believe that 
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that arbitration will be conducted faitly and honourably, just as we 
are bound to say that in this whole matter of the Treaty and in 
everything that has arisen under it, we have been treated fairly 
and honourably by four succeeding British Governments. 


General Mulcahy, who followed, quoted Mr. Lloyd 
George as having “in reply to some words of recollection 
with regard to broken treaties,”’ said at the opening of the 
Irish Conference in October, 1921, 


You have never made a treaty with the people of this country 
before. ‘Treaties in the past have been with oligarchies ruling this 
country. This is your first chance of having a treaty with the 
people. 


He commented bitterly on the subsequent conduct of 
the British signatories upon whose behalf these words had 
been spoken. The British people, however, must now be 
given a chance of showing whether they could keep faith, 
and for that reason he was opposed to Mr. Johnson’s 
amendment. Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Lloyd George had 
stated that Arthur Griffith and Michael Collins had first 
consented to surrender to the Northern Government con- 
siderable sections of people who intensely objected to its 
jurisdiction and had on their return pretended that they had 
acted otherwise. In order to rebut these libels on men 
who were dead he urged that the Free State Government 
should disclose records which would show what passed 
between the British and Irish signatories in the fateful 
autumn of 1921. He then gave his own account of what 
those records contained, which had evidently been pre- 
pared with the documents before him. The English 
people, he urged, should learn what was in them. 

Mr. Johnson’s amendment was rejected by 65 votes 
to 14. 

The discussion on the documents, however, was con- 
tinued both in committee and on the third reading. 
Mr. Gorey, Mr. Davin and Mr. Johnson pressed strongly 
for publication on the ground that the Commission ought 
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to know what was in the minds of the signatories when 
they made the Treaty. To this the President replied that 
the Commission had no more right to consider such matters 
than a Judge has to consider, apart from the actual words 
of a statute, what was in the minds of Ministers when 
they asked the Legislature to pass it. He declined to 
publish the documents on the ground that 


it would be impossible to conduct negotiations if it were known 
that when a break occurs, or if anything of that sort were to happen, 
every instrument that was regarded as private and confidential 
should be made public. . . . The documents, to my mind, should 
be in control of the Government. We, unfortunately, are in the 
position in this country of being successors to a Government which 
had members who apparently do not recognise us as successors. In 
other words, there was a majority of the Dail who disagreed with 
the opinions of the then leader of the Dail, Mr. De Valera, who was 
at the time called President. I believe Mr. De Valera took out 
documents when he was going out. I believe Mr. Childers had 
documents. I believe Mr. Barton had documents. I suppose, 
but I do not know, that Mr. Gavin Duffy had documents. The 
only person remaining out of that Cabinet is myself, and Mr. 
O’Higgins had some of them. Now, as I said, we are in this 
position, that Mr. De Valera does not recognise that we are his 
successors, and in consequence he holds to these documents. If 
he published those documents, and there have been threats of 
publication, it would be very difficult to maintain in future in such 
international arrangements the good name of this country. 


Pressed by Mr. Johnson to say whether he would publicly 
request the British Government to publish the documents, 
he declined to express an opinion without first consulting 
the Executive Council. Even if friendly relations with 
England were broken he would still consider that the 
documents ought to be regarded as private and confi- 
dential. 


I have expressed my opinion very freely (he observed) on British 
Governments before the Treaty was signed, but I have to admit, 
and I am glad to be able to admit it, that since we made the Treaty 
no British Government has deceived us, and the instrument which 
we have here to-day is evidence of their good faith. 
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With reference to the suggestion made by Mr. Johnson 
in his first speech that Lord Birkenhead, if reappointed 
as Lord Chancellor, could affect the future of Mr. Justice 
Feetham, the President remarked 


The man who is Chairman is not affected by whatever Government 
is in power. He is appointed by the South African Government. 
To that extent he is independent of whatever Government is in 
power. 


V. Tue Depate iN THE Free State SENATE 


HE Bill was sent to the Senate without further divisions, 
which passed it unanimously through all its stages on 
October 17. Senator Douglas then moved 


That this Senate is of opinion that the interests of the country 
as a whole would be best served by an agreed solution of the out- 


standing problems affecting the relations between the Irish Free State 
and Northern Ireland. 


This motion was supported by the Chairman, Lord 
Glenavy, who urged that as soon as the Commission was 
appointed a conference should becalled to consider questions 
common to the whole of Ireland. The motion was 
adopted by 20 votes against 6. 

Hopes of an agreed settlement have not been destroyed 
even by the setting up of the Boundary Commission. 
Some people indeed pin their hopes to that very fact, for 
the suspicion that England would shirk an unpleasant duty 
was an important contributing factor behind the public 
opinion which insisted upon the Commission in Ireland. 

Next day the Bishops of the Church of Ireland, including 
those in the North as well as the South, appealed to all 
Christian people in Ireland to pray for peace and re- 
quested 


the clergy and people of the Church of Ireland to set apart 
Sunday, November 2, as a day of special intercession for these things, 
and they suggest to the clergy that the end in view will be more 
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surely attained if, refraining from the expression of personal opinion 
on vexed questions, they observe the day with prayer for peace, and 
for the well-being of the whole land and all its people. 


As under the Free State constitution a Bill cannot 
receive the assent of the Governor General until seven 
days after it has been passed by the Oireachtas, the measure 
did not become law till October 24. The Commission 
was formally constituted by the appointment of Mr. 
Justice Feetham as Chairman and Mr. J. R. Fisher to 
represent Northern Ireland on October 31. Dr. Eoin 
MacNeill had been formally appointed to represent the 
Free State in July, 1923. The first meeting of the Com- 
mission was held at Clements Inn on November 6. The 
members agreed to appoint as secretary to the Commission 
Mr. F. B. Bourdillon, who had worked on the various 
commissions appointed under the Treaty of Versailles to 
delimit frontiers in Europe. 

Since the Boundary Bill passed the Oireachtas, the 
Free State loan has shown a marked upward tendency. 


VI. De Vatera’s Evectorat Tactics 


N the two first general elections which took place after 

the Treaty was signed, Fermanagh and Tyrone showed 
that they contained a majority opposed to the Government 
of Northern Ireland. To these demonstrations the 
greatest importance was attached in the Free State because 
it was thought that they must of necessity influence the 
findings of the Boundary Commission. The majority in 
these two counties was about equally divided between 
Sinn Fein and followers of the old Nationalist party which 
John Redmond led. Though actually divided, they managed 
to overcome their difficulties by electing Mr. Harbison, a 
Nationalist, and Mr. Cahir Healy, a Sinn Feiner, for the 
double constituency. Mr. Healy, when returned, after 


long internment by the Government of Northern Ireland, 
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decided to take his seat and the oath at Westminster, 
and by doing so, estranged himself from the Republican 
party which still clings to the name of Sinn Fein. "The 
opportunity presented by the recent general election was 
seized by Mr. De Valera to put up two full-blonded 
Republican candidates in opposition to Mr. Harbison and 
Mr. Healy, thus splitting the vote opposed to the Govern- 
ment of Northern Ireland and letting in the two Unionist 
candidates. Mr. Harbison and Mr. Healy both refused 
to stand under these conditions and the Nationalist section 
decided to abstain. That section of Northern Ireland 
which is opposed to its present régime thus lost its 
two representatives at Westminster in the only con- 
stituencies where it held a majority. The fact that out 
of a total electorate of 97,046 no more than 6,812 Republican 
votes were cast is significant. 

Meanwhile, Mr. De Valera, who was elected in 1921 
to represent Newry in the Parliament of Northern Ireland, 
decided to emphasise his policy of ignoring the boundary 
and the Commission by addressing his constituents. The 
Government of Northern Ireland announced that he 
would be arrested, and on October 25 he was duly arrested 
at Newry and put in a train and politely returned to Dublin. 
He quickly reappeared at Derry, was again arrested and is 
now in confinement. 

The resignation of Mr. McGrath and most of his 
followers from the Dail, on October 29, has raised the 
number of elections pending to that body to 14. The 
ground of these resignations was the final refusal of the 
Free State Government to reinstate General Tobin and 
other leaders of the mutiny. This means that the Free 
State Government has finally set its face against allowing 
members of the army to belong to secret societies. 





THE GENEVA PROTOCOL: AN 
ANALYSIS 


I. Tue Backcrounp 


HE principal business of the Fifth Assembly of the 

League of Nations, which met at Geneva in September, 
was the preparation of the document known as the “ Pro- 
tocol for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes.” 
The negotiations leading up to the presentation of the 
Protocol to the Assembly occupied several weeks and were 
enveloped in a cloud of mysterious and mystifying publicity. 


Although the Press of this country sends some of its most 
competent correspondents to these gatherings, the con- 
ditions in which business is transacted at Geneva are such 
that their united efforts fail to present even to a careful 
reader any clear picture of what is taking place from day to 
day. This year the chief delegates, like climbers on one of 
the neighbouring mountains, were seen dimly from time 
to time on the higher slopes by the watchers below, only 
to be hidden from view in the mists before their exact 
position could be determined. After the first week, in 
which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and M. Herriot cast their 
oratorical spell over the onlookers in the gallery, the world 
knew little more than that plenary sittings were varied by 
meetings of Committees and these again by Sub-Committees 
and Drafting Committees. It heard rumours of cabals in 
holes and corners and strange stories of Prime Ministers 
snatched from their beds into the night air to hear the 
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latest amendment. The public in Great Britain, so far 
as it was cognisant of the proceedings at all, was dis- 
turbed by the thought of Lord Parmoor and Mr. Arthur 
Henderson as its representatives in a contest of wits with 
some of the nimblest and most experienced minds in 
Europe. This vague disquiet was not relieved by the 
announcement in certain newspapers that the British 
delegates had offered the Navy to the League or by the 
incoherent and conflicting statements in which they 
subsequently explained that they had done nothing of the 
kind. Not until the text of the Protocol was finally 
published, was any clear light thrown on the proceedings. 
The document itself, though far from simple either in form 
or contents, is at least intelligible, and it will be the object 
of this article to explain and to examine critically its 
provisions. As a preface, however, to that task, it will 
be desirable to set out briefly the antecedents of the Proto- 
col, the engagements, that is, whether open or implied, 
entered into prior to the Fifth Assembly of the League 
and leading up to the discussions of last September. 
Some of the ground has already been more fully covered 
in the June number of Tue Rounp Taste in the article 
headed “‘ Should we Guarantee a European Settlement ? ”’* 

The Covenant of the League contains provisions which 
offer some protection to its members against wanton 
aggression. The exact nature of that protection will be 
examined later. As regards France, the Covenant was 
intended to be reinforced by the joint Anglo-American 
Guarantee Treaty, but that Treaty lapsed when Congress 
in the United States failed to ratify it. Rightly or wrongly, 
France has come to regard herself as inadequately pro- 
tected, and the sense of insecurity has been heightened not 
only in France but in many of the States of Central and 
Eastern Europe by the different interpretations which have 
been placed on the League Covenant itself. A view has 
grown up on the Continent which is expressed in such 

* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 55, June 1924, p. 495. 
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words as those used by M. Politis in recommending the 
Protocol to the Assembly: “ There remained, in the 
system which it (the Covenant) established, numerous 
fissures, which constituted a grave danger to peace.” 

Apart from guarantees of security, the Covenant con- 
templates a general reduction of armaments by members 
of the League. Article 8 provides that “ the Council, 
taking account of the geographical situation and circum- 
stances of each State, shall formulate plans for such 
reduction for the consideration and action of the several 
Governments.” In pursuance of this task the organs of 
the League in 1923 prepared the Draft Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance. The object of the Treaty was to induce 
States to limit armaments by offering to those which did so 
on an agreed scale guarantees much more complete and 
far-reaching against aggression than anything in the Cove- 
nant itself. ‘There were many objections to this particular 
plan—they were stated at length in Tue Rounp Taste in 
the article referred to above—and during the summer the 
Draft Treaty was, in the elegant language of the Press, 
torpedoed by Mr. Ramsay MacDonald by the note in 
which he communicated the observations of the British 
Government. 

At the London Conference in July, although reparations 
and the Dawes report were the only subjects on the 
agenda, the unsolved problems of security and disarmament 
hovered in the background. It was an essential part of 
the agreement between Mr. MacDonald and M. Herriot 
that the two Prime Ministers would go together to Geneva 
to the meeting of the Assembly and would there endeavour 
to find some acceptable substitute for the Draft Treaty. 
They were unable to remain in Geneva for more than a 
few days, and in that time all they could do was to set in 
motion the machinery of investigation. It was evident 
from their addresses in the early sessions of the Assembly 
that there was a difference in the two points of view more 
fundamental even than the difference in language. Mr. 
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MacDonald was thinking first and above all of disarmament. 
His was the view of the pacifist, that war is not only 
disastrous but is eradicable here and now, if only nations 
would give up looking to armaments for their security 
and would reduce or abolish them. ‘To the mind of M. 
Herriot security was uppermost, and security meant the 
clear and certain knowledge that in an emergency the 
help of others could be relied on. For the moment the 
contradiction between the two views was ignored, and the 
Prime Ministers left Geneva after agreeing on the terms 
of aresolution. The text was a rather involved compromise 
but it contained a declaration that it was desirable to 
reconcile divergent points of view, in order that an inter- 
national conference on armaments might be called by the 
League, and it added an instruction to the First and Third 
Committees of the Assembly to effect this reconciliation. 
The result of the labours of these Committees, which were 
presided over by the delegates of Greece and Czecho- 
Slovakia, M. Politis and Dr. Bénés respectively, was the 
Protocol. That document, when ultimately presented to 
the Assembly, was accompanied by extremely illuminating 
and valuable reports by the Chairmen of the two Com- 
mittees. The Protocol itself is in some places obscure, 
and many of the explanations given by the British delegates 
since their return to this country have not helped to lighten 
the darkness. Wherever the meaning of the text is in any 
doubt, we have adopted the interpretation given by M. 
Politis or Dr. Bénés, and we have not hesitated to criticise 
the plan on the basis of the claims which they make for it, 
more particularly as they represent small States, likely to 
need protection rather than to have to give it, and are 
therefore the most important witnesses as to the obligations 
imposed on greater Powers. 
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II. Wuat THe Protocot Means 
I‘ the words of M. Politis : 


The Covenant of the League of Nations erected a wall of protection 
around the peace of the world, but it was a first attempt at inter- 
national organisation, and it did not succeed in closing the circle 
sufficiently thoroughly to leave no opening for war. It reduced 
the number of possible wars. It did not condemn them all. ... 
The new system of the Protocol goes further. It closes the circle 
drawn by the Covenant ; it prohibits all wars of aggression. 


This result is to be attained “ by strengthening the pacific 
methods of procedure laid down in the Covenant.” In 
a sentence, “ Compulsory arbitration is the fundamental 
basis of the proposed system.” Now the incomplete 
circle set up by the Covenant is this. First, members of 
the League are under obligation to submit any dispute 
between them likely to lead to a rupture either to arbitra- 
tion or to inquiry by the Council and not to resort to 
war until three months after the award by the arbitrators 
or the report by the Council. (Article 12.) Second, if 
the dispute is one which the members concerned “ recognise 
to be suitable for submission to arbitration and which 
cannot be satisfactorily settled by diplomacy,” arbitration 
will follow, and the Members bind themselves to accept 
the award of an Arbitration Tribunal which the disputants 
have themselves agreed on. (Article 13.) Third, a dispute 
not submitted to arbitration and likely to cause a rupture 
goes before the Council. If the Council reports unani- 
mously—the parties to the dispute being excluded in 
determining unanimity—it is a breach of the Covenant 
for any Member to go to war with a party to the dispute 
which complies with the recommendations of the report. 
If the Council is not unanimous, all Members retain their 
freedom of action. Further, if the Council finds that the 
dispute arises out of a matter which by international law 
is solely within the domestic jurisdiction of either party, 
it is debarred from making any recommendation. 
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(Article 15.) Fourth, any Member which resorts to war 
in disregard of its covenants under Articles 12, 13, or 15 
ipso facto commits an act of war against all other Members 
of the League. They are obliged immediately 


to subject it to the severance of all trade or financial relations, 
the prohibition of all intercourse between their nationals and the 
nationals of the covenant-breaking State, and the prevention of 
all financial, commercial or personal intercourse between the 
nationals of the covenant-breaking State and the nationals of any 
other State, whether a Member of the League or not. It shall be 
the duty of the Council in such case to recommend to the several 
Governments concerned what effective military, naval or air force 
the Members of the League shall severally contribute to the armed 
forces to be used to protect the covenants of the League. 


(Article 16.)* 
Finally, there is the guarantee of Article 10: 


The Members of the League undertake to respect and preserve 
as against external aggression the territorial integrity and existing 
political independence of all Members of the League. In case of any 
such aggression or in case of any threat or danger of such aggression 
the Council shall advise upon the means by which this obligation 
shall be fulfilled. 


Now the exact significance of these undertakings has 
been, as Dr. Bénés says, a subject of “ keen controversy ” 
ever since the days in Paris in 1919 when the Covenant was 
drafted. There are obvious gaps in the circle which were 
left deliberately by those who drew it. But there are 
others. Article 16, for instance, places Members under 
an absolute obligation to enforce an economic blockade 
of a covenant-breaking State, but exposes the fulfilment 
of this obligation to the double hazard that the Council 
may fail to agree on a recommendation as to the armed force 
to be contributed by each Member, and that even if it 


* We have quoted the original text. An amended text was adopted by 
the Assembly in 1921/2, and although not yet ratified, is treated as authori- 
tative by the Assembly pending ratification. The effect of the amendment 
is, on the whole, to weaken the obligation on Members to apply sanctions, 
since it requires the Council to give an opinion in each case whether or not a 
breach of the Covenant has taken place and also empowers the Council to 
postpone the application of sanctions by any particular Member or Members 
in certain conditions. 
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does agree the Members may find the recommendation 
inacceptable. Article 10, moreover, as it stands may 
mean everything or nothing. Is it a breach of that Article 
for a Member which has exhausted all the means of con- 
ciliation provided by the Covenant to attack another 
Member, even if it has no intention of limiting the political 
independence of that Member or of depriving it of any 
part of its territory? It is clearly desirable that the 
Covenant should contain no ill-defined obligations and 
that no Member should be open to the charge of having 
broken a pledge through the interpretation which it places 
on a disputed clause. The Protocol is an attempt not 
merely to close the obvious gaps in the Covenant, but to 
define in the most absolute sense the present obligations 
of Members under it. 

Its provisions may be summarised as follows. In the 
first place, the signatory States agree in no case to resort 
to war either with one another or against a State which, 
though not a signatory or even a Member of the League, 
accepts the obligations of the Protocol for any particular 
dispute. The only exceptions to this inhibition are wars 
conducted in resistance to acts of aggression or in agree- 
ment with and in defence of the authority of the League. 
(Article 2.) Second, as an alternative to war, signatory 
States bind themselves to accept in the last resort the 
award of a Committee of Arbitrators. The procedure of 
Article 13 of the Covenant remains open to them. If 
they elect, instead of going to arbitration under that 
procedure, to submit their case to the Council and the 
Council fails to make a unanimous recommendation, it 
must endeavour to persuade the parties to submit the 
dispute to judicial settlement or arbitration. If both or 
either of them agree to do so, a Committee of Arbitrators is 
appointed, and its award is binding. If neither agrees, 
the Council must again take the dispute under considera- 
tion, and if it again fails to reach a unanimous conclusion, 
it must itself appoint a Committee of Arbitrators, and the 
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award of that Committee is binding on the parties, even 
though they have throughout refused to go to arbitration. 
(Article 4.) Third, States undertake that they will not, 
while a dispute is under consideration, take any warlike 
measures. It is the duty of the Council to investigate 
any complaint that this undertaking is being broken, 
and to call on the State guilty of an infraction to put 
an end to it. Any State which fails to comply with such 
a summons violates the Covenant or Protocol, and the 
Council must decide what measures should be taken 
against the offending State. For the purposes of this 
Article decisions of the Council may be taken by a two- 
thirds majority. (Article 7.) Fourth, an aggressor is 
defined as a State “‘ which resorts to war in violation of 
the undertakings contained in the Covenant or in the 
Protocol.” If hostilities have broken out, any State 
is presumed to be an aggressor, unless the Council 
unanimously declares otherwise, if it has refused to submit 
the dispute to the procedure laid down for pacific settle- 
ment or to comply with an award given under any part of 
that procedure, or has violated measures enjoined by the 
Council for the period while the proceedings were in pro- 
gress. The only case in which a State may disregard 
an award without automatically becoming an aggressor 
is that of a finding that the subject of the dispute was a 
matter solely in the domestic jurisdiction of the other 
party; and even in that event immunity from the pains 
and penalties which await an aggressor can only be secured 
if the State, before going to war, gives the Council or 
Assembly of the League an opportunity of mediating. 
In the event of hostilities which cannot be brought within 
any of these simple categories, if the Council has any 
difficulty in determining the aggressor, it must arrange 
an armistice, and any belligerent which refuses to accept 
the armistice or violates its terms becomes ipso facto 
an aggressor. (Article 10.) 

The next step is the application of sanctions. As soon 
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as an aggressor has been found, the Council is obliged, 
under Article 10 of the Protocol, to call on the signatory 
States to apply sanctions, and then “ the obligations of 
the said States, in regard to the sanctions of all kinds 
mentioned in paragraphs 1 and 2 of Article 16 of the 
Covenant, will immediately become operative, in order 
that such sanctions may forthwith be applied against 
the aggressor. ‘Those obligations shall be interpreted 
as obliging each of the signatory States to co-operate 
loyally and effectively in support of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, and in resistance to any act of aggres- 
sion, in the degree which its geographical position and 
its particular situation as regards armaments allow.” 
(Article 11.) It is further provided (Article 14) that 
“ the Council shall alone be competent to declare that the 
application of sanctions shall cease and normal conditions 
be re-established ”—and in the absence of any provision 
to the contrary it must be presumed that the Council in 
this matter would require to be unanimous. If a State, 
which is neither a signatory of the Protocol nor a Member 
of the League, refuses to conform to the procedure of the 
Protocol for the occasion of a particular dispute, and 
instead resorts to war against a signatory State, it becomes 
an aggressor within the meaning of the Protocol, and all 
signatory States have the same obligation to apply 
sanctions against it as they would have against another 
signatory State. (Article 16.) 

The coming into force of the Protocol depends first on 
ratification by a majority of the permanent Members of 
the Council and ten other Members of the League, and 
secondly on the success of an international Conference 
for the reduction of armaments to meet at Geneva on 
June 15 next. (Articles 17 and 21.) At the time of 
writing the Protocol has been signed, but not yet ratified, 
by a large number of States,* but it has not yet been signed 


* Hitherto 14 States have signed. One, Czecho-Slovakia has ratified 
the Protocol. 
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on behalf of Great Britain or any of the Dominions. 
Although it is probable that the necessary ratifications 
can be obtained even without the British Empire, there 
would seem to be much less justification for expecting 
the Conference of next June to devise any practicable 
plan for the reduction of armaments. Thus the ultimate 
fate of the Protocol is at the best doubtful. No calcula- 
tion, however, of these chances can relieve the nations 
of the British Commonwealth from considering the 
Protocol on its merits and deciding whether the obli- 
gations which it would impose on signatory States are 
such as they could reasonably assume. As the Empire 
must be either at war or at peace as a whole, it is clear 
that unless there is a unanimous decision of the self- 
governing parts of the Empire in favour of ratifying the 
Protocol, no one part, whether it is Great Britain or a 
Dominion, can ratify it. Whether that consideration, 
obvious as it must seem to us, was explicitly brought to 
the notice of the other States represented in the negotia- 
tions at Geneva, would appear to be in doubt. 

If we now turn to examine what life under the Protocol 
would be like, our first and most striking discovery will 
be that every signatory State abandons all control over the 
issue whether it is to be at peace or at war at any given 
moment. So long as every State in the world, whether 
signatory or heathen, regulates its international conduct 
in strict conformity with the rigid set of rules contained 
in the Protocol, the British Empire—if it is a signatory— 
will be at peace. Let one of them kick over the traces, 
under whatever provocation, with whatever preponderance 
of justice on its side, and the Empire will be at war. It 
will, at the bidding of the Council of the League, on which 
it has one representative out of ten, enforce an economic 
blockade, and it will, if called on, send its ships and its 
men, its guns and its aircraft, to take part in active opera- 
tions. It will remain at war until the Council in its mercy 
decides that justice has been done. To assume such 
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obligations as these with any sub-conscious reservation 
that if fulfilment were unpleasant some way of escape 
could be found, would be both disastrous and dishonourable. 
To assume them with the intention of carrying them out 
loyally and effectively would be a most formidable 
responsibility, even if the régime of the Protocol, to use 
the language of its authors, were universal. It would 
imply an immense, and in our view an unjustifiable, 
faith not only in the individuals who constitute the Council 
but in the existence of an equal level of civilisation—if 
the term may be used without offence—amongst the nations 
of the world. The Council hitherto has given evidence 
both of the merits and the shortcomings which might have 
been expected. Its members have shown a generous, 
if sometimes undiscriminating, devotion to the objects 
of the League; they have found it easy to be just in a 
cause in which their own nations were not directly inter- 
ested, and difficult to be firm except with the weak. Is 
there really any reason for thinking that the mere signature 
of the Protocol will transform the Council into an assembly 
which combines the wisdom of Solomon with the integrity 
of Aristides ? 

The régime of the Protocol is in fact not universal and 
is not likely to be. America stands aloof from the League, 
convinced as never before of the wisdom of the reservations 
which kept her out in 1920, intensely suspicious of the 
Protocol and driven back by it into isolation from the 
cautious approach to Europe of the last twelve months. 
If the Empire accepted the Protocol, its first duty in the 
event of war would be to prevent ail intercourse between 
the offending State and a neutral America. Germany, too, 
is not yet in the League. Russia is outside, not in an 
attitude of detached neutrality, but bitterly contemptuous, 
irrevocably hostile. Is it likely that Soviet Russia, the 
enemy of the capitalist State everywhere, would accept 
the procedure of the Protocol if the occasion arose of a 
dispute with Poland or Roumania? Is it safe, on the 
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other hand, to count on the emergence of a Russia freed 
from the domination of Communism and the Soviet ? 
If not, the Protocol would mean that the Empire might 
find itself at war with Russia, not of its own volition but 
as the inevitable gesture of an automaton, in defence of 
Bessarabia or the eastern frontier of Poland. 

The advocate of the Protocol would no doubt reply 
that this general picture of the unpleasant consequences 
which the document might entail for a signatory is absurdly 
overcoloured. He would probably argue that very similar 
possibilities are already inherent in the obligations under- 
taken in the Covenant: that is a question of fact to which 
we shall return later. He might even suggest that the 
undertakings of the Protocol, admitting for the moment 
that they are in theory more onerous than those of the 
Covenant, would in practice be much less likely to be 
put in force. The unpleasantness, he would say, only 
begins when war breaks out, and the procedure for pacific 
settlement provided by the Protocol is so complete and the 
prospect confronting the offender so appalling that the 
risk of it ever being necessary to enforce the sanctions is 
trifling. The Covenant allowed war, but has not M. 
Politis said that under the Protocol “no pvrely private 
war between nations will be tolerated ” ? Now it would be 
a sufficient answer to this argument to repeat that it 
involves a faith in humanity for which there is unfortunately 
as yet no warrant. It would be strictly relevant to point 
to such words as those of M. Salandra, the delegate and 
a former Prime Minister of Italy, when he spoke at this 
last Assembly of “ the Great War, into which Italy was 
forced by an inexorable historic destiny.” As long as the 
idea underlying such a phrase, rhetorical though its 
expression may be, has power to stir the blood of millions, 
is it safe to count on the success of any paper plan to abolish 
war? But let us waive this reply and enquire for a moment 
into the justice of the claim made for the Protocol pro- 
cedure. 
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It is a claim that when all else fails compulsory arbitration 
is an unerring remedy. The authors of the Covenant 
had not the same belief in compulsion nor did they regard 
arbitration as a universal specific. They felt that some 
questions were “suitable for submission to arbitration ” 
and presumably that others were not. They thought, 
too, that it was desirable and even necessary that the parties 
should themselves recognise this suitability and should 
choose the tribunal. They indicated the kind of question 
which they themselves considered suitable—“ disputes as 
to the interpretation of a treaty, as to any question of 
international law, as to the existence of any fact which if 
established would constitute a breach of any international 
obligation, or as to the extent and nature of the reparation 
to be made for any such breach.” In other words they 
followed the lessons of experience as to the uses of arbitra- 
tion, whether in international or domestic disputes. 
Arbitration, to be successful, presupposes the existence of 
some dispute of this kind and of some recognised body of 
law or custom on which the arbitrator can found his award. 
Compulsory arbitration, if it is to be acceptable to two 
sovereign authorities, involves that they should retain 
their freedom of action for the future except in so far as an 
arbitrator may find that they have themselves restricted 
that freedom through agreements entered into in the past. 
In other words, compulsory arbitration may be an admirable 
method of interpreting laws or agreements, but is useless 
as a substitute for the free discussion and negotiation by 
which new laws and agreements are made. Judged 
by these mundane standards, the compulsory arbitration 
of the Protocol seems neither rational nor attractive. 
It is to apply when one or even both of the parties is 
unwilling to submit the particular dispute to arbitration. 
It is to apply, whatever may be the nature of the ques- 
tion at issue, after the Council of the League has 
exhausted its stores of ingenuity and goodwill in two 
unsuccessful attempts at mediation. If the Council 
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has twice failed, is it likely that five just men will agree 
on an award so overwhelming in its appeal to the simple 
humanity of the disputant peoples that all coarser instincts 
will be swept aside ?. On what principles are the arbitrators 
to base their finding? How are they to evaluate national 
pride or racial prejudice or economic necessity? The 
fantastic inadequacy of compulsory arbitration as a clue 
to the millennium will be plain to anyone who asks himself 
whether any great trade union in this country or any 
association of employers would be likely to agree to submit 
all questions of wages and conditions of work that might 
arise in future to the arbitral decision of a Committee 
of unnamed persons, to abide by the result and to forswear 
the strike and the lockout for ever. Is it only in the field 
of international affairs that we are to place a strain on 
human nature beyond its power to resist ? 

It is, in fact, unnecessary to look further than the 
Protocol itself for evidence of the hollowness of the 
arbitration procedure that it would introduce. The 
Protocol imposes on all signatory States the obligation 
to recognise as compulsory the jurisdiction of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice in the 
cases covered by paragraph 2 of Article 36 of the 
Statute of the Court. That paragraph deals with 
those classes of disputes which, as has been explained 
above, were specifically indicated in the Covenant of the 
League as suitable for submission to arbitration. They 
are all disputes relating to questions of fact or interpretation. 
It has been open to any State since December 1920 to 
accept the compulsory jurisdiction of the Permanent Court 
in these cases, but very few have done so and the great 
Powers, more particularly, have refrained, because they 
wished to make certain reservations and were doubtful 
whether this was allowed. The Protocol, therefore, ex- 
pressly permits reservations, and M. Politis, in his report, 
indicates that there are “ a very wide range of reservations ” 
possible and in fact makes it clear that the Statute can be 
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accommodated to suit all tastes and prejudices. Tor 
instance, it is possible to accept compulsory jurisdiction 
in disputes as to the interpretation of a treaty but to 
exclude peace treaties or political treaties. We are asked 
to believe, therefore, that States which have refused for 
the last four years and will continue to refuse to accept 
an interpretation, say of the Treaty of Versailles, by the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, the competence 
and impartiality of whose members are unchallenged, can 
nevertheless be relied on to comply with an award made in 
a dispute arising out of the same point, provided only that 
it is made under the Protocol by an unknown Committee 
of Arbitrators. If we add that the legality of the occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr was a question of the interpretation of 
a peace treaty, it will be obvious that there is something 
to be said in these matters for those of little faith. 

Some reference has already been made to the argument 
put forward by advocates of the Protocol that the obligations 
incurred under it are scarcely more extensive than those of 
the Covenant. The essential differences will be apparent 
to anyone who reads even the summaries of the two docu- 
ments given in this article; but at the risk of repetition 
it is perhaps worth quoting the very clear statement made 
by Dr. Bénés of these differences. 


The difference between the former state of affairs and the new 
will therefore be as follows : 


According to the system laid down by the Covenant : 


1. The dispute arises. 

2. In cases where neither the arbitral procedure nor the 
judicial settlement provided for in Article 13 of the Covenant 
is applied, the Council meets and discusses the dispute, attempts 
to effect conciliation, mediation, etc. 

3. If it be unsuccessful and war breaks out, the Council, if 
unanimous, has to express an opinion as to which party is 
guilty. The Members of the League then decide for them- 
selves whether this opinion is justified and whether their 
obligations to apply economic sanctions therefore become 
operative. 
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4. It then has, by unanimous decision, to recommend military 
sanctions. 

5. If unanimity cannot be obtained, the Council ceasing to 
take action, each party is practically free to act as it chooses. 


According to the new system defined in the Protocol, the situation 
is as follows : 

1. The dispute arises. 

z. The system of peaceful settlement provided for by the 
Protocol comes into play. 

3. The Council intervenes, and if, after arbitration has been 
refused, war is resorted to, if the provisional preventive measures 
are not observed, etc., the Council decides which party is 
the aggressor and calls upon the signatory States to apply 
the sanctions. 

4. This decision implies that such sanctions as the case 
requires—economic, financial, military, naval and air—shall be 
applied forthwith, and without further recommendations or 
decisions, 


We have therefore the following new elements : 

(a) The obligation to apply the necessary sanctions of every 
kind as a direct result of the decision of the Council. 

(b) The elimination of the case in which all parties would be 
practically free to abstain from any action. The introduction 
of a system of arbitration and of provisional measures which 
permits of the determination in every case as to who is the 
aggressor. 

(c) No decision is taken as to the strength of the military, 
naval and air forces, and no details are given as to the measures 
which are to be adopted in a particular case. None the less, 
objective criteria are supplied which define the obligation of 
each signatory; it is being bound, in resistance to an act of 
aggression, to collaborate loyally and effectively in applying the 
sanctions in accordance with its geographical situation and the 
special conditions of its armaments. 


That is why I said that the great omission in the Covenant has been 
made good.* 


It has frequently been said by British supporters of the 
Protocol from Lord Parmoor downwards that only those 
who breathed “ the wonderful atmosphere” of the last 
Assembly at Geneva can appreciate the new spirit that is 
abroad in Europe. The ancient vendettas of the Balkans, 


* The italics are Dr. Bénés’s. 
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we are told, are at last yielding to conciliation and sweet 
reason. There is a furore of enthusiasm for intellectual 
co-operation—everywhere but in the British Empire. 
In short, it would be treason to humanity to reject this 
golden, this final opportunity of ensuring peace on earth 
and goodwill amongst men. The truth is, of course, that 
no one who believed in the opportunity would reject it ; 
but many of us feel that something much more than 
atmosphere or the “insubstantial pageant ” of the last 
Assembly is needed. There seems to be general agreement 
amongst those who live on air that unless the British Com- 
monwealth ratifies the Protocol, no more will be heard of 
it. Why? Is it not possible for the eager spirit of con- 
ciliation which is surging through the nations of the 
Continent to give life and reality to a Protocol of their 
own? It is in a form familiar to the European mind, with 
its traditions of military alliances carrying unlimited 
obligations. If the decision of the British Commonwealth 
is in reality to determine the fate of the Protocol, there 
can only be one explanation. It is that Europe is seeking 
to stabilise the present political arrangement of the Con- 
tinent by the guarantee of the British Navy. 

It has never been any part of British policy to sign a 
blank cheque. In our view it is in the interests neither of 
the Commonwealth nor of Europe nor of world peace that 
we should make this innovation to-day. An alternative 
programme is discussed elsewhere in this number of THE 
Rounp Taste. It is our firm conviction that no alternative 
is acceptable which fails to provide for the free exercise by 
the Parliaments and peoples of the Empire of their judg- 
ment as to how to deal with any disturbance of the peace, 
or any threat of such disturbance, on its merits as it 
arises. That has been the guiding principle throughout 
the political history of the British peoples. The methods 
of the Protocol belong to another world, and if for no other 
reason they should be rejected. 
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HE last editorial has been written, the last awful 

picture has been painted, the tubes of political wrath 
have been twisted and dried. The campaign of 1924 is 
over; and Calvin Coolidge, it seems, will stay on four 
years longer in the White House, as President of the 
United States. 

With the figures of his overwhelming majority at hand it 
is amusing to look back into the weeks of September and 
October, and to recall how the Press was filled with sheaves of 
statistics, prophecies, warnings and appeals—all pointing 
out the danger (or welcoming the exhilarating possibility) 
of a deadlocked popular vote. If matters should come to 
this sorry pass (the wise men reminded us), or to this 
state of glory, then the election would devolve upon 
Congress. And on the heels of this reminder followed 
charts, graphs, and other convincing media of prognostica- 
tion, arranged to show just what the outcome of a Con- 
gressional Election would most certainly be. The death of 
a Representative from Maryland upset the figures and they 
had to be prepared all over again. The suicide of Senator 
Brandegee of Connecticut nullified the existing tables. 
The miserable voter, who had been occupying the summer 
moments set apart for intellectual development by solving 
Cross-Word Puzzles (Ist and 2nd Edition) gave up this 
tame game for the more fascinating sport of tabulating 
Congressional votes. It was most complicated—and with 
a little ingenuity almost any result might be obtained.” 
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But instead, when November fourth came, the Republican 
candidate won a simple and easy victory. ‘The Democratic 
party was driven back, a broken thing, well into its Solid 
South. While the Progressive group, under the leadership 
of La Follette, limped off the field, with the vote of 
just one State as a reward for all its pains. 


I 


R. COOLIDGE was by no means certain of re- 

election when he was nominated in June to succeed 
himself. His opponents claimed that he was open to three 
main lines of attack: one upon his furtive and niggardly 
foreign policy, another upon his failure to relieve the 
agricultural distress of a large section of the Middle West, 
and a third upon the unparalleled corruption of certain 
leading Republicans. Three members of the Harding- 
Coolidge cabinet had left it in disgrace. But Coolidge had 
not forced them out until his own hand was forced by the 
indignant public. Even then he had given no sign that 
he felt their monstrous unfitness for the positions of trust 
which they had held. 

Because of these things, said his opponents, a large 
number of Republicans will refuse to support their party 
any longer. When they leave it, they will more naturally 
take their place in the Democratic ranks than in the ranks 
of any newly formed third party. To be sure, if La 
Follette should run for office, he would attract stragglers 
from both old parties into his own camp. But no one 
could say which of the two old parties would be more 
depleted by his raids. So it was not unreasonable to 
suppose that the relative strength of the Democratic and 
Republican parties would remain unaffected by La Follette’s 
appearance. 

Three weeks passed. John W. Davis had been named 
as the Democratic candidate for President, and a lusty 
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third party was in existence. Another month went by: 
it was the middle of August. The “ notification speeches ” 
of Davis, Coolidge and La Follette had been delivered— 
the opening guns of the campaign. Yet even then there 
seemed to be little change in the situation : the Republicans 
were vulnerable, the Democrats were perhaps slightly 
more formidable, and the Progressive party was still an 
unknown quantity. To those who had eyes for it, there 
was a more than even chance of turning the existing 
Administration out and putting Mr. Davis in. “ But wait,” 
said the wiseacres, “many things might happen before 
Election Day.” 

And many things did happen. In the first place, the 
Republican Administration, weak in its record of foreign 
policy, received a windfall from London when the Dawes 
report was accepted by the interested Powers. For though 
the American experts had never been officially accredited 
to their task by the Washington Government, the plan 
had originated with the Republican Secretary of State, the 
experts had received a species of blessing before they sailed, 
they had been openly smiled upon by the Administration 
upon their return, the proposed loan to Germany had been 
given official encouragement, General Dawes had been 
nominated for the Republican Vice-Presidency, and Mr, 
Hughes had “ happened” to be in London and in Paris 
at the most critical moment of the final negotiations. It 
was certainly not unnatural, and probably not unfair, for 
the party in power to claim credit for its share in a most 
important diplomatic settlement. 

In the second place, the Genius that watches over the 
welfare of the Republican party gave the Continent of 
Europe a poor summer of it, so far as the wheat crop was 
concerned. Rust broke out in the Canadian fields. Thus 
hundreds of thousands of farmers of the Western American 
plains, blessed with bountiful yields at home and with 
rapidly rising prices at the Chicago market, found their 
economic situation greatly eased. Mr. Coolidge had been 
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to blame for their disaster: Mr. Coolidge now got the 
credit for their new prosperity. “ ‘The Lord taketh away, 
and the Lord giveth. . . .” And it was not recorded that 
any Republican campaign orator, for the sake of science, 
tried to disabuse their minds of a somewhat flattering 
opinion of Mr. Coolidge’s celestial powers. 

So by accident, or through “ Coolidge luck,” or otherwise, 
two of the main lines of attack upon the Republican 
Administration were blocked. Mr. Davis might charge 
down these avenues, as hard and as often as he pleased, with 
all the legions of logic behind him. But Mr. Davis was 
certain to stumble over the Dawes plan here, and over the 
wheat boom there. 

However, in spite of these two accidental recoveries (each 
of them, it might be pointed out, coming from Europe, 
and each of them a most reprehensible piece of foreign 
interference in so intimate a domestic matter as one of our 
Presidential elections !)—in spite of these recoveries the 
Republican party was still the party of Fall, and Denby 
and Daugherty, still the party of the oil scandals, still the 
party of financial dissipations in the Veterans’ Bureau and 
in the Shipping Board. Though Mr. Coolidge might have 
brought rain down on Europe, the party of the corrupt 
could not, through any power of his, put on incorrupti- 
bility. The best political cartoon of the campaign showed 
the Republican elephant (the party symbol) rampant, and 
holding a sheet of music in his fore-paws. ‘Tears rolled 
down his face as he sang: “ We ain’t goin’ steal no more: 
We ain’t goin’ steal no more. ”And the Democratic donkey, 
rather more’ rampant, retorted: “ But how the ’ell, can 
the country tell, you ain’t goin’ steal no more?” This 
pertinent question still remained to be answered. 

At the outset of the campaign, one of the foremost 
Republican apologists tried a hand at it—‘ After all,” 
he argued, “‘ out of the whole party only three men were 
implicated.” Someone suggested that these were three 
Cabinet members out of ten, a rather high percentage to 
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be incorporated into a boast. So the argument was 
abandoned by the foremost Republican apologist, rather 
Tegretfully no doubt, for it was the only one which had 
been devised, either by him or by his colleagues. Having 
no defence to this insistent charge of corruption, it seemed 
best to keep silent. And in this particular phase of the 
higher strategy of the campaign, Mr. Coolidge scored a 
triumph. He remained in the White House, at work at 
his desk; he had his photograph taken from time to time 
in divers engaging attitudes; he said nothing. Davis 
and La Follette went from city to city, propounding embar- 
rassing questions to the President, daring him to reply, 
making charges, uttering threats—but without drawing 
fire. And then, in his good time and season, quite un- 
ruffled by all the rude noise from his opponents, the 
President wrote a letter, or made a speech, or talked with 
friends on the subject of “ fire-prevention week,” freedom 
and justice, better homes, better business, motor parking 
space. 

It is difficult to convey any sense of the utter unreality 
of the campaign during this phase—steel, instead of striking 
on flint, struck on nothing, and no spark came. ‘There 
never had been any real issues at stake as between Demo- 
crats and Republicans. But at least a contest was sup- 
posed to be on, and someone would have to win in the end ; 
yet there was no contesting. There was just a great deal 


of shouting, which the man who should have heard would 
not hear. 


II 


VEN before the campaign began, there was speculation 
as to the probable effect of a third party upon the 
fortunes of the other two. It was felt that such a party, 
especially if it were led by Senator La Follette, would 
attract perhaps a majority of the voters in a few Middle 
Western States. It was believed that a considerable part of 
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the German-American voters would support him, on 
account of his intransigent stand against the entrance of 
the United States into the war. It was admitted that 
he would likewise carry weight in the industrial centres, 
but that this weight would largely depend upon how 
effectively he could reconcile in his platform and promises 
the somewhat divergent interests of the farmer and the 
factory worker. ‘There was even talk of his taking enough 
electoral votes out of the Republican preserve to deprive 
Coolidge of a majority, and thus send the election to 
Congress. But, except among those who were already 
attached to La Follette by political or economic ties, none 
of this talk was real, very little of it was even spirited. 

It would seem, at first glance, as if the leaders of the 
two major parties were blind to the danger that they were 
running, when they allowed La Follette free rein in the 
Western territory during the first six weeks of the cam- 
paign. General Dawes, to be sure, took his particular 
brand of “hot gospel ” to the midst of the heathen, and 
denounced them in choice language where they stood. 
But Dawes was stopped in full cry, he was withdrawn 
from La Follette’s land, and the Senator continued to 
increase his strength. 

All this was apparently most gratifying to the Democratic 
managers. Mr. Davis began the campaign (as he ended it) 
with the votes of the Solid South safely in his pocket. 
If Davis could add to these votes a few more from the 
North-Eastern States, at the expense of Coolidge: and 
La Follette could win a half-dozen Western States from the 
Republicans, a Democratic victory would be assured. 
And it must have appeared to the managers of the Davis 
campaign that too much La Follette could not injure them. 
That even if he should gain an unexpected amount of 
support, it would merely result in a deadlock on Election 
Day : and the later decision by the House of Representatives, 
they estimated, would be in Mr. Davis’s favour. Or, in 
the worst imaginable case, Mr. Charles W. Bryan, Demo- 
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cratic candidate for Vice-President, would be indirectly 
elected to the Presidency by the Senate. 

The success of this strategy depended upon the happy 
conjunction of several uncertain factors. It assumed 
that John W. Davis, with his abilities and his personality, 
would win votes wherever he went. That his fine mind, 
“the finest that ever came before the present Supreme 
Court,” would tear the very clothes from the backs of the 
Republican apologists, and leave them naked and shivering. 
But he failed to strike home. ‘“‘ He had good abilities,” 
wrote Emerson of someone else, “a genial temper, and 
no vices; but he had one defect—he could not speak in 
the tone of the people.” Perhaps at the Court of St. 
James’s and in Wall Street he had forgotten the accents of 
their lives. In the realm of argument, moreover, he met 
his equal in Mr, Hughes, who defended the foreign policy 
of the United States in speeches that for vigour, logic and 
directness stand out as the masterpieces of the campaign. 

It was presumed also by the Democrats that “ Clem ” 
Shaver of West Virginia, Mr. Davis’s political manager, 
would be a big enough man for his task. He wasn’t. It 
was presumed that the people of the Eastern States, whose 
conversion to the Democratic party was Mr. Davis’s respon- 
sibility, could face with composure even the remote chance 
of the Presidency devolving upon a man from Nebraska 
by the name of Bryan, They couldn’t. And it was 
presumed that the Republican party and the Progressive 
party would continue, to the end of time, to carry on their 
campaign in exactly the same way as they were then carrying 
iton. They didn’t. Asa result of these four false assump- 
tions Mr. Davis was beaten badly, and the Democratic 
party, in its present quality, may perhaps disappear from 
the stage of American politics. 
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III 


HEN a man has been nominated for the Presidency, 

it is natural to expect him to run for it. And the 
way in which he usually runs for it is by trying to win a 
plurality of votes in as many States as possible, and thereby 
gain as many State votes in the Electoral College as he can. 
Usually his efforts are concentrated upon those States 
where he has a reasonable likelihood of gaining his plurality. 
Now this is what Mr. Davis expected Senator La Follette 
to do. It would have suited Mr. Davis splendidly if the 
Senator had “done the usual.” For the Democratic 
party had no hope, no interest, and practically no organisa- 
tion in any one of a dozen States where La Follette’s chances 
lay. 

Per contra, it didn’t suit Mr. Davis at all when, toward 
the middle of October, La Follette decided that his work 
in the West was finished, and that he would now devote 
his remaining efforts to the East. By giving up the 
Western fight he ran the risk of losing certain States which 
the Democrats had inwardly depended upon him to win 
from Coolidge. And by invading the East, where Davis 
was waging an uphill battle of liberalism against the Repub- 
lican regime, La Follette threatened to divide the liberal 
strength between Davis and himself, and thereby to destroy 
whatever chance Davis might have to win a few Eastern 
States in his own name and right. The Democratic 
managers were dumbfounded. 

It will probably never be known whether Senator 
La Follette, by this step, seriously hoped both to keep his 
Western States in hand and to win others in the East. 
Or whether, in his heart of hearts, he believed that the 
winning of any material number of States in the West 
would be a hopeless matter, and that he had better try, 
for the future of his party, to increase the actual number 
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of Progressive votes in as many States as possible. Or 
whether he saw this as one step toward smashing the 
Democratic party, and installing himself and his following 
from now on in opposition to the Republicans. 

It was the critical moment of the campaign. It may 
have been the one moment for which the shrewd Repub- 
lican manager had been waiting. While Mr. Coolidge 
was plunged in his magnificent silences or talking about 
better homes, his mind may have been gloating over the 
prospect of Der Tag. At all events, then was the signal 
for the Republican attack in full force. They had hitherto 
been on the defensive, and it was a Democratic assumption 
that they would remain on the defensive. For was not 
corruption to be the great issue in this campaign? And 
had the charges been answered? They had not. 

By assuming the offensive, the Republican general staff 
ignored the issue which the Democrats had selected, and 
chose an issue of their own. They even ignored the 
existence of the Democratic party—and drove, with all the 
might of their party organisation, with all the force of 
their speakers, with all the large funds at their command, 
straight at the La Follette wing of liberalism. They 
denounced La Follette’s proposal to substitute the autho- 
rity of Congress for the authority of the Supreme Court 
in matters of legislation as a thrust at the heart of the 
American Constitution. They denounced his recommen- 
dation that railways and other important public utilities 
should be nationalised as a monster bred out of Socialism 
by Bolshevism; and they took every advantage of the 
propaganda against the Russian regime that has been 
spread over the United States during the past six years. 

General Dawes began to speak again, and in the same 
strain as before. Secretary Wilbur of the Navy, who had 
suddenly stopped talking earlier in the campaign, perhaps 
on account of the inflammatory character of his addresses 
—Secretary Wilbur was released for the offensive. Hoover, 
Stone, Weeks, Hughes, and other Cabinet members were 
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ordered into the field. Campaign contributions increased. 
Plenty of money came rolling in to the party chests to save 
the country from the menace of radicalism, and from all 
the uncertainties which would arise if the election were 
passed on to Congress. “ The question,” said Mr. Hughes, 
“is simply whether there shall be an election November 4. 
If there is an election there cannot be the slightest doubt 
but that it will be the election of President Coolidge. If 
there is not an election you will have uncertainty and 
confusion and a halting of enterprise and business depres- 
sion because of impaired confidence.” 

The party which had upheld Mr. Daugherty in his 
injunction against the striking railroad shopmen in 1922 
had become the guardian of the Constitution. The party 
whose candidate had refused to make any statement 
against the Ku Klux Klan had become the party of law 
and order. The party of gross corruption, unexplained, 
undefended, and unashamed, had set itself up as the only 
safe protector of the nation’s business. 

Quite appropriately, ten days before the election, 
President Coolidge gave the most important address of 
his campaign before the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. Quite appropriately, five days later, the President 
received at the White House representatives of twenty 
thousand advertisers. ‘One of the great consolations I 
have,” he said, “is to know that I have the approbation 
and approval of men of business like yourselves... . 
In return I can only say that I am grateful, and in return 
I give you my pledge that I shall continue those policies 
that have brought peace and prosperity to this nation,” 
And quite appropriately Mr. Frank Presbrey, speaking for 
the twenty thousand advertisers, replied: “ We represent 
an annual expenditure of more than $1,000,000,000. 
Everyone recognises what a tremendous force this is in 
the business of the nation. We came to tell you, sir, that 
we are for you, first, last, and all the time.” And then, 
with fine generosity, he offered the use of all the bill- 
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boards of his company to the President for the remaining 
days of the campaign. 

But Mr. Coolidge had no need for them, His strategy 
had won out. The tide turned sharply in his favour, 
The betting odds lengthened rapidly. Thousands of 
voters who prefer to be on the winning side flocked in a 
rush to swell the Republican figures. Nor can there be 
any doubt that the Conservative victory in England, five 
days before the American election, had a certain influence 
upon the result. At the very end, the battle became a 
rout—and by an overwhelming vote we have declared for 
law, order, peace, security, prosperity, more business, 
better business, profitable business, and curst be he who 
first cries, “Hold! Enough!” Of course, if all these 
good things are on their way, it was very silly of the Demo- 
cratic donkey to ask that question of the Elephant : 


** How in ell 
Can the country tell 
Yo’ ain’t goin’ steal no more?” 


IV 


ITH the election over, men and women are thinking 
about the probable future of the three parties. 
Many of them believe that the Democratic organisation 
has already been destroyed between the upper and the 
nether millstones. They are saying that the rout of the 
Democrats was like the rout of the British Liberals ; and 
that, in the United States at least, the issues for some time 
to come will be chiefly economic in character, to be fought 
out between Conservatives and Radicals. In this new 
alignment they give the Democrats no place. The “ third 
party ” has become, to them, a new second party. 
It is probable that these people see the future in too 
simple terms. ‘They forget that there are powerful 
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Democratic traditions and strong Democratic organisa- 
tions in the North-Eastern and Middle Atlantic States 
which must still survive.* They forget that, so long 
as the South remains “solid,” and yields more than one 
hundred and thirty electoral votes every four years to the 
Democratic candidate, whosoever he may be, the party 
is not likely to disappear even under the weight of these 
elections. And they forget that, even if an accommoda- 
tion between the North-Eastern and the Southern Demo- 
crats should no longer be possible, some Western leader 
with strong Liberal leanings like McAdoo, stealing much 
of La Follette’s thunder, might work an alliance between 
the West and the South such as Bryan effected in 1896. 

Nor should these prophets, on the other hand, be too 
certain that the Progressive party will survive. Its 
national organisation is negligible ; for Progressives do not 
hold those local offices which are the nuclei of parties in 
the years between elections. Senator La Follette himself 
will be almost seventy-four in 1928—too old to run again 
for the Presidency : and so exclusively have the Progressive 
group idolised him, depended upon him, taken their meat 
and drink from him of late, that there has been no oppor- 
tunity for anyone to appear as his spiritual successor. 
Indeed, in the nature of things, the Progressives seem far 
more likely than the Democrats to dissolve during the next 
four years. 

Lastly, those who see the political stage set for warfare 
between conservatives and radicals are doubtless very much 
under the influence of the moment. Just now, in the flush 
of victory and still in the full vigour of the last weeks before 
election, the Republican party seems to be a united body 
of blatant reactionaries: their very existence seems to 
require the survival of the Progressives. But they are most 
certainly not united. At the Cleveland Convention in 


* This is shown by the number of Democrats who have been returned 
to Congress by States in which Mr. Davis was defeated, and by the fact 
that Democrats have been elected as Governors in several of such States. 
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June, Senator Lodge and his faction were treated in cavalier 
fashion, and they are not apt to forget it. At the other 
extreme of the party stand Senator Norris and his like, 
nominal Republicans in both Senate and House, whose 
names are anathema to the majority of their colleagues, 
and whose views are diametrically opposed to those by which, 
in the name of Republicanism, the election was just won. 
For the sharpest thorn in its flesh the party has William E. 
Borah, whose devoted State of Idaho has just returned him 
to the Senate for six more years. What this “free-lance ” 
thinks of some of his associates may be best gathered from 
one of his own campaign speeches. As a matter of party 
loyalty he had given his endorsement to President Coolidge ; 
but that fact did not prevent him from adding a few remarks 
of his own: 


The men who have compromised, if not imperilled, the Republican 
party, who have sent hundreds of thousands from its fold, who have 
placed it to-night in a position of defence, are the men who, while 
crying “ Regular, regular,” have defended Lorimerism and New- 
berryism, have piled taxes upon the people in order to create offices 
for slavish henchmen, have tolerated in the departments of Govern- 
ment the miserable spawn of broken-down political machines— 
these are the men who, while crying “ Lord, Lord,” have trampled 
under foot and blasphemed every great principle upon which the 
party was founded. I despise them all. Politically, I would dyna- 
mite the last one of them if I could. 


As a final cause of disaffection there is, of course, the 
question of the Republican succession. Mr. Coolidge can- 
not run for the Presidency again—he is virtually forbidden 
to do so by the precedent which Washington established 
after his own second term. And though he will not have 
enjoyed two full terms of office in 1928, he hardly dare 
risk defeat, as Roosevelt risked and suffered it in 1912, 
on the same technicality. Therefore, from now on, the 
party will be undermined by schemes and torn by rivalries 
between those who aspire to the Coolidge mantle. Every 
division of whatever sort that exists within Republican 
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ranks not only will affect their unity, but sow the seeds 
of hope in the hearts of the Democrats. 

It is a foolish man who risks the prophecy that the Demo- 
cratic party will not survive. ‘The situation does not war- 
rant this prophecy. Nor, indeed, does it warrant any other. 

It would be equally futile to offer a forecast of American 
foreign policy during the next four years. We have been 
told in outline, however, what we may expect. 

1. Mr. Coolidge, emphatically seconded by Mr. Hughes, 
has made it clear again that the Republican party will not 
move a single step nearer to membership in the League of 
Nations. 

2. The new Administration, nevertheless, will follow 
in its own footsteps and co-operate in the “ humanitarian ” 
activities of the League. There are indications that this 
co-operation will be extended rather less evasively than it 
has been extended in the past. 

3. President Coolidge and the Secretary of State have 
both reaffirmed their belief that the United States should 
join the Permanent Court of International Justice. It 
must be remembered, on the other hand, that the Presi- 
dent, well over a year ago, took the same position in his 
Inaugural Address. Yet, in spite of this and in spite of the 
pressure from all sides that has been brought upon the 
Senate to go forward, and upon the Administration to push 
the Senate forward, no progress has been made. 

4. The Administration, as such, has not yet declared 
its attitude towards the Disarmament Protocol drawn up 
this autumn at Geneva. To be sure, it has received no 
invitation. But in the course of the campaign, with the 
Protocol as his text, Mr. Hughes made some emphatic 
reassertions regarding the sovereignty of the United States 
and the inviolability of “ domestic affairs,” which indicate 
that an invitation would not be favourably received. 

5. Finally (though the matter seems to have been 
generally overlooked by the Press), Mr. Coolidge has made 
an important statement regarding the proposed Disarma- 
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ment Conference to be held under the auspices of the 
League of Nations. In reply to a letter addressed by the 
Society of Friends to the several Presidential Candidates, 
in which they were asked what their attitude to an invi- 
tation from the League would be, Mr. Coolidge replied : 


This Government is deeply interested in every effort to promote 
the limitation of armament and to remove the burdens of militarism. 
This Government has not yet been invited to attend the Conference 
to which reference has been made, nor have we yet been advised that 
plans to hold such a Conference have been perfected. 

It is our desire that there should be a Conference to effect limita- 
tion in armament and we shall sympathetically consider any invita- 
tion that may be received for this purpose, and will gladly give our 
co-operation, provided we are permitted to do so without commit- 
ments which would involve us in European politics or be contrary to 
the established policies of this country. 


There is, of course, no binding promise in these words. 
There are reservations which materially qualify its value. 
It is a campaign utterance ; and, for that reason, there are 
those who will discount it. But there was no reason why 
Mr. Coolidge, for campaign purposes, should have been led 
into an overstatement of his position concerning the Dis- 
armament Conference. The letter goes far, and it may be 
considered as an important document. 

Yet, after making these points quite clear, and numbering 
them, and setting them off in paragraphs—as if it were all 
just so—one must pay final respectful deference to the 
Senate. Those unpredictable men have a way of setting 
the Administration at naught. If Mr. Lodge recovers 
from his recent illness* and again assumes his duties as 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
we may expect further clashes between these unpredictable 
men and the Chief Executive. For Mr. Lodge’s illness 
was not aphasia, and he is not the sort of man to forget 
what happened to him at the Republican Convention, at 


the hands of certain younger men of the party, intimate 
with the President. 


* Mr. Lodge has died since these words were written. 
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If Mr. Lodge should be unable to resume his duties, 
Senator Borah would become Chairman in his place. Then, 
for the first time since 1917, we might dare to look for 
single-mindedness in that responsible position. We might 
hope to see the welfare of the United States and of the 
world at large placed above considerations of party intrigue 
and personal pique. We might enjoy the spectacle of a 
great Power once more conducting its foreign relations 
with befitting directness and dignity. 


The United States of America. 
November 5, 1924. 


APPENDIX 


Tue American Exection. 
(The figures that follow are taken from the New York Times of 
November 6.) 
Electoral Vote for President. 


CooLipcE—379. Coo.tincE—continued. 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Dakota 
Utah 
Vermont 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wyoming 


Arizona 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Idaho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota . 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada ms 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New York .. 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
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Davis—1 39. 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 
Georgia 
Louisiana .. 
Mississippi . . 
New Mexico 
North Carolina ~ 
Oklahoma .. 
South Carolina 
Tennessee .. 
Texas 
Virginia 


Wisconsin . 


La Foit.erre—13. 
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II. Concress. 


At the election which has just taken place for the new (the 69th) 
Congress: one-third of the Senate and the whole of the House 
of Representatives had to be elected. The result, according to the 
New York Times of November 6—on this date the count in Colorado, 
Montana and New Mexico had not been completed—will be as 
follows* :— 

Repub- Demo- Farmer  Social- Vacant or 
licans. crats. Laborite. ists. Doubtful. 
Senate ee <a 3 41 I — I 
House of Represen- 
tatives  .. -- 241 188 3 2 I 


On these figures the Republicans have in the Senate a clear majority 
of 11 (12 if a Republican is elected in December in place of the late 
Republican Senator Brandegee for Connecticut) and to leave out 
of account one doubtful seat, 47 in the House of Representatives. 
In either case, however, the majority includes the La Follette 
Republicans, who, before the election, were apt to combine with the 
Democrats. The New York Times estimates that there will be 
about 20 La Follette Republicans in the House of Representatives 
and 4 in the Senate. The Republican majority also includes 
Senator Borah and one or two very independent members of the 
party. It is, therefore, uncertain whether the administration will 
have a working majority on which it can always rely. The new 
Congress begins its existence on March 4, 1925, and President 
Coolidge will enter upon his new term of office on the same date.— 
Epiror. 


* In the outgoing Congress (the 68th) in the Senate there are 51 
Republicans, 43 Democrats, and 2 Farmer Laborites ; and in the House of 
Representatives 222 Republicans, 208 Democrats, 1 Socialist, 1 Farmer 
Laborite, 1 Independent, and two in doubt. 





AMERICA AND THE PHILIPPINES 


The article that follows is by an American who has been in 
unusually close touch with the Philippine question. Our own 
problems in more than one Oriental country give a peculiar 
interest to the methods and the experiences of the United States 
in the Philippine Islands. In reading this account of them it 
should be remembered that the American system of govern- 
ment does not, like our own, make the executive responsible 
to the Legislature, but keeps both separate and distinct. The 
two branches are indeed meant to be checks upon each other. 
In America itself a permanent deadlock 1s impossible, because 


both are directly responsible to the same authority, the 
American electorate,and any dispute 1s settled at a general 
election.—Ep1Tor. 


I. INTRODUCTORY 


HEN at the end of the Spanish-American War the 

United States acquired possession of the Philippine 
Islands it embarked upon an undertaking involving 
difficulties, complexities and responsibilities which might 
well have given pause to any nation. After twenty-five 
years its general Philippine policy and the actual admini- 
stration of the islands are still serious problems for its 
Government and important, although not major, issues 
in American politics. Differences between the American 
Governor-General of the Philippines and the Filipino 
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leaders, and a determined effort of the latter and 
their supporters in the United States to obtain a com- 
plete readjustment of the relations between the two 
countries have recently brought the Philippine problem to 
the focus of governmental and public attention. During 
the last session of Congress, Bills providing for immediate 
independence and for a “ commonwealth ” type of govern- 
ment were favorably reported in the Senate and in the 
House of Representatives respectively, while President 
Coolidge in the longest public paper which he has yet 
issued, took a decided stand against any immediate change 
in the status of the islands. Declarations of policy con- 
cerning the Philippines appear in the recently adopted 
platforms of both major parties and of the Progressives. 
The nation is, in fact, taking stock of the results of its 
quarter-century experiment in the government of an 
Oriental and tropical people, and it is not unlikely that 
important developments in its policy toward them may 
result from the survey. 


II. Tue Prospects or Unity 


N American resident in the Philippines once remarked 

to the writer that in their campaign for independence 
the Filipinos would do well never to let it be forgotten 
that they number 11,000,000 people. Many nations whose 
position and importance in the world no one questions are 
less numerous than they, and the mere factor of the size 
of the Philippines has had an important bearing upon 
American policy toward them. It has made it necessary to 
deal with the Filipino people as a nation. This statement 
is more fully true to-day than it was twenty-five years ago 
and it will be more important still a quarter-century hence 
In 1903 the population of the islands was 7,635,426; in 
1949, at the present rate of increase, it will be 17,139,000. 
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The homogeneity of the Filipinos is becoming correspond- 
ingly greater. 

Early American administrators were much impressed by 
the racial diversity of the inhabitants and American public 
opinion upon the Philippine question has always been 
strongly affected by their views. From the ethnographic 
standpoint this diversity is very great. No fewer than 43 
distinct ethnographic groups speaking 87 recognized lan- 
guages and dialects exist in the archipelago.* Yet with 
the exception of some 70,000 aboriginal pygmies, practically 
all of the people are of one great racial group, the Malays. 
Among the 10,000,000 civilized Christians and Moham- 
medans who dwell in the lowlands the type is fairly uniform, 
although in almost every group the pure Malay stock has 
been blended with Indonesian and Mongoloid elements. 
Among the 400,000 pagan mountaineers greater ethnic 
diversity exists, Indonesian types and Malay blends in 
which the Indonesian and Mongoloid elements are pre- 
dominant being common. 

Administratively the United States has recognized and 
dealt with three major groups in the Philippines: the 
Christians, the Mohammedans or Moros, and the pagans. 
The Christians number about nine and a half millions and 
are divided into eight “ tribes ” differing from each other 
in habitat, language and culture. Of these groups the 
Bisayans number about three and a third millions, and the 
Tagalogs one and a half million people. Authorities disagree 
as to the political importance of the racial differences 
between these eight Christian peoples. There is no doubt, 
however, that they are highly conscious groups and one of 
the tasks which both the American and the Filipino 
elements in the Philippine Government have set them- 
selves is to subordinate this group consciousness to an 


* H. Otley Beyer, Population of the Philippine Islands in 1916. (Manila, 
1917.) This study, together with The Non-Christian People of the Philip- 
pines, by the same author (Manila, 1921, reprinted from The Census of the 
Philippine Islands: 1918, Vol. II), contains the most accurate and best 
arranged ethnological information about the people of the Philippines. 
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all-powerful sentiment of Filipino nationality. To this 
end instruction in the public schools has been entirely in 
English from the beginning of the American régime and 
it is intended to make English the universally used second 
language. American school teachers and officials and the 
more important Filipino political leaders have preached 
the doctrine of Filipino nationality for a generation. 
Certainly to-day all of the native Christian population of the 
islands are Filipinos first and Tagalogs or Bisayans or 
Ilokanos afterwards in their attitude towards foreigners, 
including Americans. And, as is usually the case, the 
dominant group in each division is far less local and more 
nationalistic in character and in sentiment than are the 
masses of the people. Practically all of them speak Spanish, 
or English, or both. ‘The more important political leaders 
of every province are known personally to the leaders of 
every other province. They have made common cause 
against the Americans for 25 years, and have become 
accustomed to working together for a common end. So, 
while it is true that Mr. Quezon, at present the recognized 
leader of his people, can address only about one-sixth of 
them without the aid of an interpreter, yet it is also a fact 
that his leadership is accepted and followed by practically 
all of the Christian Filipinos. 

In this connection it should not be forgotten that the 
Christian Filipino “ tribes” have never had any effective 
native tribal or other political organization higher than the 
village and that during the three centuries of Spanish 
dominion the Philippines were governed as a unified 
national State. How far the centrifugal forces of group 
antagonism and particularism would constitute a menace to 
the unity of an independent Philippines once the powerful 
pressure of American domination were withdrawn no man 
can say. Although they were an important factor in 
preventing any general rebellion against Spain during her 
long rule in the islands, they have not presented really 
serious political or administrative problems during the 
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American régime and are in no sense comparable to the 
racial and religious differences which divide the peoples of 
British India. At the present time from 35 to 60 per cent. 
(American and Filipino estimates) of the Filipinos are 
literate ; about 1,100,000 Filipino children, constituting 
one-third of the school-population, are in the public schools. 

Each of the major non-Christian groups, the Moros and 
the pagan hill people, were early recognized by the Ameri- 
cans as presenting problems quite different from those of 
the remaining nine-tenths of the population. Spain had 
never really conquered or governed either of them and 
bitter enmity between them and the Christians had been 
the rule. The United States subjugated both types and 
prior to 1913 governed them firmly, justly and wisely 
through American officials working in an organization 
distinct from that which administered affairs in the 
Christian provinces. During the régime of the Democratic 
Governor-General, Francis Burton Harrison, however, the 
government of the pagans and the Moros passed almost 
completely into Filipino hands. Although the fine enthu- 
siasm which made possible the remarkable American achieve- 
ments among the wild mountain people is notably absent 
among the Filipinos who now direct the government of 
the Mountain Province where the majority of the pagans 
live, yet nothing has thus far developed which indicates 
that if left to themselves the Filipinos will not be able to 
handle the problem successfully. 

As to the Moros, they have given both Americans and 
Filipinos vastly more trouble than the hill tribes and 
probably will continue to do so. During the past two 
years armed clashes between the Philippine Constabulary 
and Moro bands have been increasing in number and in 
gravity. The Filipino leaders declare that the friction 
is due to the policies of the Wood administration in Moro- 
land, while Americans assert that it is the inevitable result 
of the Filipinization of that part of the government. 
Each party accuses the other of bribing or otherwise 
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improperly influencing prominent Moro datos, while the 
Filipinos are openly and skilfully campaigning in the 
southern islands to indoctrinate the Moro leaders with their 
ideas of nationalism and independence. Their task is 
made the harder because many of the older Moros fear 
and distrust them as Christians and see the Filipino 
schools, hospitals and friendly spirit simply as thinly- 
disguised attacks on their religion. Without question 
the United States could govern the Moros satisfactorily to 
itself and tothem. Whether it will be able to do so through 
the medium of Filipinos, as it is now attempting to do, 
is doubtful. Were the Filipinos to undertake the task 
single-handed at the present time, an expensive and ruth- 
less war, in which the Moros would be defeated without 
being eliminated as a serious problem of government, 
would be quite possible. 

Of the foreign elements in the population of the Philip- 
pines, apart from the Americans, only two, the Chinese 
and the Spanish, are of major importance in the life of 
the country. At present there are close upon 50,000 
Chinese in the islands, while it has been estimated that 
there are about 500,000 native-born inhabitants who have 
a considerable mixture of Chinese blood. A very large 
proportion of the commercial business of the archipelago 
is in the hands of the former group, a situation which is 
duplicated in most of the other countries of the Far East, 
with the exception of Japan. Practically all of the Chinese 
mestizos consider themselves Filipinos and are Filipinos 
in spirit and in fact. Among them are to be found many 
of the social, business and political leaders of the nation, 
and of each province and municipality. Those who know 
them best declare that in the long run their influence, 
which is a powerful one, will be thrown on the side of 
establishing an Oriental rather than Occidental society. 
Sergio Osmeiia, one of the two outstanding leaders of the 
Filipino people to-day, and Emilio Aguinaldo, formerly 
President of the Republic and leader of the insurrections 
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against Spain and the United States, have a large admixture 
of Chinese blood ; so had Jose Rizal, the national hero of 
the Philippines. 

Somewhat less than 200,000 of the population are 
partly of Spanish blood and the influence of this group is 
out of all proportion to its numbers. Its members, or 
those who were trained under its influence, practically 
control both the local and central governments and will 
continue to do so for five or ten years. In earlier days they 
resisted “ Americanization,” and many of them still look 
forward to the time when Anglo-Saxon ideas of government 
and life can be discarded in favour of a Latin-Oriental 
culture. Manuel L. Quezon, at the present moment the 
most powerful Filipino statesman, and Dr. T. H. Pardo 
de Tavera, the leading scholar of the islands, are outstanding 
examples of the Spanish-Filipino type. 

Some idea of the Philippine problem from the point of 
view of the number of the population and its racial and 
religious elements may, perhaps, be gained from this brief 
discussion. As Rome took care to divide in order to rule, 
the United States has striven to unite that she may liberate. 
American and Filipino leaders have sought to unify the 
Filipino people in thought, in speech, in spirit and in 
their economic and political life. Great progress has been 
made towards this end. It seems apparent, however, that 
the immediate and complete withdrawal of America from 
the archipelago would increase greatly the difficulties to 
be overcome by the Filipino leaders if they are ultimately 
to attain the national unity which they seek. 


III. Tue First Stace or AMERICAN RULE 


HEN the United States assumed the sovereignty of 

the Philippines in 1899 it considered that it had 

undertaken a two-fold responsibility. On the one hand, 

it was bound to give to the Filipino people an enlightened, 

just and efficient government ; on the other, it felt obliged 
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to educate them in self-government. Although in the 
beginning these two aims were deemed by many people to 
be mutually exclusive, the administrative history of the 
Philippines from 1899 until the present moment is simply 
the story of American and Filipino efforts to accomplish 
both of them. 

During the first Republican régime, 1899-1913, good 
government was considered as fundamental and the 
extension of political power to the Filipinos was made 
dependent upon their capacity to use it to their own 
advantage being demonstrated. Filipinization proceeded 
from the bottom upward and government was carried on 
under American supervision and control. At the end of 
the period the central Government consisted of an American 
Governor-General ; a commission composed of five Ameri- 
cans and four Filipinos, which was the upper house of 
the Legislature and five members of which headed the 
executive departments ; and the Philippine Assembly, an 
elective body created in 1907 and composed wholly of 
Filipinos, which was the lower house of the Legislature. 
Upon the supreme bench sat five Americans and four 
Filipinos under the chief justiceship of a Filipino. In all 
branches of the government the proportion of Filipinos 
in the service was 72 per cent. as against 28 per cent. of 
Americans. 

From the outset America proceeded in the Philippines 
upon the theory that among any people real political free- 
dom must rest upon a basis of sound and active local 
self-government. In his instructions to the Second Philip- 
pine Commission in 1899 President McKinley directed that 
body : 


to devote their attention in the first instance to the establishment 
of municipal governments in which the natives of the islands, both 
in the cities and in the rural communities, shall be afforded the 
opportunity to manage their own affairs to the full extent of which 
they are capable and subject to the least degree of supervision and 
control which a careful study of their capacities and observation of 
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the working of native control show to be consistent with the 
maintenance of law, order and loyalty. 


In accordance with these instructions a general provincial 
Act was passed by the Philippine Commission in 1gor and, 
with local modifications, was rapidly put into effect in the 
Christian provinces. This Act provided for a provincial 
board consisting of the governor, the treasurer and the 
supervisor (director of public works) of the province ; and 
for a provincial fiscal (prosecuting attorney) and a provincial 
secretary. All of these officials except the governor were at 
first appointed by the Commission, but afterward, with the 
exception of the fiscal, were selected under civil service 
regulations. The governor was elected by the municipal 
councillors of the municipalities of the province, who in 
turn were elected by the people under a fairly wide franchise. 
At the outset the two appointive members of the board, 
who constituted a majority, were usually Americans and 
were only gradually replaced by Filipinos. 

The most important function of the provincial govern- 
ment was to serve as an agency for decentralizing and mini- 
mizing control over the municipal governments while still 
guaranteeing that they would not fall below a reasonable 
standard of efficiency and honesty. To this end the pro- 
vincial governor, who was always a Filipino, was required to 
visit each municipality within his province regularly. He 
was empowered to suspend any municipal official found 
guilty of maladministration. Final action in such cases 
was taken by the Commission, after a fair hearing. The 
provincial treasurer played a somewhat similar and vitally 
important réle in supervising the administration of muni- 
cipal finances. Later, the provincial board was given a 
considerable degree of control over the municipal councils. 
The province also had important functions in connection 
with highways and other public works, sanitation, police, 
elections and taxation, besides being a unit in the judicial 
system, 
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A general municipal act of 1g01 provided for a system of 
municipal government designed to make local government 
both more autonomous and more democratic than it had 
hitherto been. The chief organs of government were the 
presidente, or mayor, the vice-presidente, the municipal council, 
the secretary and the treasurer. The mayor, vice-mayor 
and council were elected by the qualified voters every two 
years, while originally the other two officials were appointed 
by the mayor with the advice of the council. In 1903, 
however, it was deemed necessary to provide for the 
appointment of the municipal treasurer by the provincial 
treasurer. In 1908 some power of choice in the selection 
of this official was restored to the municipal council by 
allowing it to nominate three candidates from the civil 
service eligible list, one of whom was appointed by the 
provincial treasurer. But in 1916, when the Filipinos exer- 
cised practically complete control over every part of their 
government, the provincial treasurer was again empowered 
to appoint the municipal treasurer from the civil service list. 

The municipalities thus organized were granted the usual 
powers of local self-government, subject to certain restric- 
tions which were made necessary by Filipino inexperience 
and their heritage of Spanish ideals of administration. In 
addition to the limitations implied in the supervision of 
the provincial authorities which have already been men- 
tioned, the municipal officials were eventually required to 
keep their accounts in accordance with a carefully prepared 
system provided by the central Government and frequently 
inspected by a corps of highly trained and efficient travelling 
auditors. Probably no single feature of the system of 
local government did more to promote efficiency and 
honesty than the rigidity of the accounting and auditing 
regulations imposed and enforced by the insular authorities. 
Limitations were also placed upon the taxing powers of the 
local units and upon the proportion of their total incomes 
which might be expended upon salaries. 

The system of local government which was thus estab- 
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lished during the early days of the American occupation of 
the Philippines has since been modified mainly in two 
directions : during the Republican régime American con- 
trol was gradually reduced and during the Democratic 
régime between 1913 and 1921 it was practically eliminated. 
On the other hand the actual control of the central author- 
ities over the municipalities has tended to increase rather 
than to diminish. 

On the whole the results have justified the American 
policy of regarding local government as the indispensable 
school of all self-government. The people at large, the 
voters and the active politicians, have acquired in that 
school experience in the actual conduct of their own 
political affairs that they could have received in no other 
way. Practically every official of prominence in the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of the Philippine government, 
or in the Philippine political parties, has behind him a 
successful record in his municipal or provincial government, 
orin both. It has been much more difficult for the United 
States to see to it that the Filipinos governed themselves 
reasonably well in the sphere of government which touches 
every person in the islands, than it would have been to 
govern them through American administrators comparable 
to the members of the Indian Civil Service, or the Dutch 
officials who are always associated with native magistrates 
in the Netherlands’ East Indies. Such a policy, however, 
would not have served the primary purpose of America in 
the Philippines: to educate the Filipinos for democratic 
self-government. 

During the period from 1899 to 1913 the foundations of 
the new Philippines were laid. The old Spanish legal codes 
were largely re-written and modernized, a modern govern- 
ment was organized and successfully operated, a great 
system of popular education was created, a census was 
taken, a modern currency system was established, a program 
of public works, including the construction of roads, bridges, 
port improvements, irrigation works, artesian wells, school 
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houses, markets and other public buildings, was laid down 
and carried out, an admirable public health service was in- 
augurated, the wild pagan tribes and the intractable Moros 
were brought under sympathetic control, the Catholic 
church was eliminated from the government, its great 
landed possessions were bought by the State, and sound 
foundations for the development of democratic self-govern- 
ment were laid. In these and many other useful under- 
takings the Filipinos cooperated with their American rulers, 
once their rebellion against American authority had been 
crushed. Throughout this period, however, final responsi- 
bility for the conception and execution of policy rested 
with the American members of the Philippine Government 
and, broadly speaking, they possessed power commensurate 
with their responsibilities. 

Between 1907 and 1913 both the political and the ad- 
ministrative problems of the islands were greatly compli- 
cated by the existence and growing powers of the Philippine 
Assembly, the popularly elected chamber of the insular 
Legislature. This purely Filipino body gradually drifted 
into a position of permanent disagreement with the Ameri- 
can controlled Commission (the upper chamber) and 
executive. The story is told, in part, by the record of the 
conflicts between the two chambers over legislation. In 
1913 the Commission rejected 61 per cent. of the 131 Bills 
sent to it by the Assembly, while the latter body refused to 
pass 71 per cent. of the 61 measures which originated in the 
upper house. 

The Assembly finally resorted to tactics which these 
Malays had learned from many an Anglo-Saxon precedent. 
It refused to pass the annual appropriation Bill. The fact 
that the Organic Act authorized the Governor-General to 
proceed as though the entire amount appropriated in the 
last appropriation Act had been appropriated for the ensuing 
year softened the effects of this legislative-executive dead- 
lock, yet the deadlock existed, to the embarrassment of the 
Government and to the injury of the public. The first 
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great period of American rule in the Philippines, therefore, 
ended with the Filipino Assembly in apparently hopeless 


deadlock with the American controlled branches of the 
Government. 


IV. Tue “ New Era” 


THE news of the advent of a Democratic administration 
in Washington in 1913 was received in the Philippines 
with rejoicing. Nor were the expectations of the Filipinos to 
be entirely unfulfilled. President Wilson was completely in 
accord with the views of his party on the Philippine question, 
and since 1900 immediate Philippine independence had been 
advocated in every Democratic platform. The President’s 
first important act in connection with the Philippines was 
the appointment of Representative Francis Burton Harrison 
of Virginia as Governor-General. His second was the 
announcement that the Filipinos would at once be given a 
majority on the Philippine Commission and thus put in 
control of both houses of the Philippine Legislature. Mr. 
Harrison was virtually selected for the Governor-Generalship 
by Mr. Manuel E. Quezon, a Filipino, who at that time 
represented his people in the lower house of the American 
Congress.* 

The new Governor-General was known to believe that the 
Philippines should be granted independence as soon as 
Congress could pass the necessary legislation, and that 
meanwhile the people of the islands should be accorded the 
maximum amount of autonomy possible under the existing 
law. Personal characteristics which affected his relations 
with the Filipinos and with Americans in the Philippines 
were a brilliant intellect, great personal charm and an entire 
absence of race prejudice. Upon his assumption of office 
was inaugurated the “ New Era,” a period soon spoken of 

* The Philippines are represented in the American House of Representa- 


tives by two Resident Commissioners chosen by the Philippine Legislature 


and possessing practically the status of other members except that they 
cannot vote. 
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with enthusiasm by Filipinos and with bitterness and 
derision by a large majority of the American residents in 
the islands. 

During the first three years of the Harrison administra- 
tion the government of the Philippines was carried on under 
the Organic Act which had been in effect since 1902. But 
never in history has there been a more striking example 
of the fact that, in character and quality, government is 
of men and not merely of law. The deadlock between the 
Filipinos and the Americans was at once broken, partly 
by the appointment of a majority of Filipinos to the upper 
house of the Legislature, partly because the Governor- 
General from the outset exercised the powers of his office 
in accordance with the wishes of the Filipino leaders where 
the domestic affairs of the islands were concerned. 

The process of Filipinization was immediately extended 
to practically every branch of the insular, provincial and 
municipal governments. Within nine months 275 Ameri- 
cans had been replaced by Filipinos and, to quote the late 
Secretary, Dean C. Worcester, a large percentage of them 


“‘ were old-time bureau chiefs, division chiefs, or occupants 
of other positions of great responsibility, were, in short, 
the men who determined policies and spent the Govern- 
ment’s money.” By 1921 Governor-General Harrison could 
state with pride that, 


with the exception of the bureaus of education, the mint, prisons, 
forestry, science, weather, the quarantine service, the coast and 
‘geodetic survey, and the metropolitan water district, the other 
thirty bureaus and offices of the government had Filipinos either 
regularly appointed as chiefs or acting as such, and in virtually all 
cases Filipinos were assistant chiefs, in training for future greater 
responsibilities. 


During this same period the number of Americans in the 
entire government had been reduced to less than four per 
cent. of the total of officials and employees. Most of 
the remaining Americans were either technical experts or 
school teachers. In fact, only eight citizens of the United 
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States occupied positions of real political power when the 
Democrats had done their work. ‘These were the Governor- 
General, the Vice-Governor, the Insular Auditor and the 
five American members of the Supreme Court. 

But the granting of almost complete autonomy satisfied 
neither the Filipinos nor their “friends ” in the United 
States. Independence was the goal, the Democratic party 
was pledged to grant the boon immediately and the leader 
of that party, the President of the United States, sought 
to compel his Government to redeem its pledge. The party, 
however, weakened, as parties often will when faced with the 
responsibility of making actual decisions. ‘The “ Philippine 
Autonomy Act, 1916,” popularly known as the Jones Bill, was 
the best that it felt able to do for the colony which for 
seventeen years it had insisted should be at once set free. As 
enacted, the Jones Act was regarded by Congress simply 
as a logical step towards the goal of Philippine self-govern- 
ment which the United States had kept in view from the 
beginning of its Philippine experiment. Within it, how- 
ever, lay potentialities which were quite beyond the reach 
of the Congressional imagination. In a perfect world, a 
universe in which Filipino politicians and American 
administrators were patient, unselfish, and filled with sweet 
confidence in the benevolence of all mankind it might 
possibly have done what Congress expected it to do. In 
such a world it might have transferred a large share of 
power in the government of the Philippines from American 
to Filipino hands, retained final control and responsibility 
in many important matters in the office of Governor- 
General, and resulted in the hearty co-operation of the 
American chief executive and the Filipino Legislature. 
What it actually did was to set up a government in which 
a Filipino Legislature representing the people of the 
Philippines was associated with a chief executive repre- 
senting the Government of the United States. All history 
which bears upon the subject tells us that associations of 
this character are unpleasant and that they inevitably end 
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either in hopeless deadlock or in legislative control of the 
government concerned, including the executive branch 
thereof. The unique feature of the situation which 
developed in the Philippines was that from the outset the 
responsible American officials deliberately interpreted and 
applied the law in such a way that unpleasantness was 
avoided and legislative control at once achieved. To 
understand how these ends were attained it will be necessary 
to sketch briefly the chief provisions of the Act itself. 

The most important change effected by the Jones Act 
in the legislative department of the government was the 
abolition of the appointive upper chamber, the Philippine 
Commission, and the substitution in its stead of an elective 
senate of 24 members. This meant that every member 
of the Legislature was to be a Filipino and, with the 
possible exception of two senators and nine representatives 
appointed by the Governor-General to represent the non- 
Christian tribes, was to be responsible to the Filipino 
people. ‘To this Legislature was given a general grant of 
legislative power, with certain reservations intended to 
protect the fundamental rights of individuals and the 
natural resources of the country. 

In the executive department sweeping changes were 
made. ‘The governor-generalship was retained and in the 
holder of the office was vested the “supreme executive 
authority ” of the government. ‘To this official, appointed 
by the President of the United States with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, was given “ general supervision 
and control of all of the departments and bureaus of the 
government.” ‘The Philippine Legislature was authorized 
to organize the executive departments as it saw fit, but the 
law required it to provide for “the appointment and 
removal of the heads of the executive departments by the 
Governor-General,” and also that “ all executive functions 
of the government must be directly under the Governor- 
General or within one of the departments under the 
supervision and control of the Governor-General.” The 
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power of appointment was to be exercised with the advice 
and consent of the Philippine Senate. The qualified veto 
power (with an appeal to the President of the United 
States), the power of pardon, in fact the usual powers of 
the American chief executive were vested in the chief 
representative of American sovereignty in the Philippines. 

Thus, in its general form—the Jones Act left the judi- 
ciary untouched—the government of the Philippines was 
organized very much as is the government of the United 
States, or of one of the States of the Union, or as were 
the governments of the older type of American Territory. 
The executive and the legislative functions were separated 
in accordance with the theory of checks and balances, 
which Woodrow Wilson had long since shown to have 
distinct limitations in practice, even in America. Only the 
Congressional mind could have expected such a system to 
be operated according to theory in a colony inhabited by 
an alien people among whom a tremendous nationalistic 
sentiment had been developed. It is not impossible that 
President Wilson never did expect it to be so operated ; 
certainly no attempt was made during his Presidency to 
carry out those provisions of the law which placed power 
and responsibility in the hands of the Governor-General. 

The reduction of the supreme representative of the 
United States in the Philippines to the position of a figure- 
head, or to the status of the titular chief of the government 
of a British Dominion, which inevitably followed, proceeded 
along two main lines. During the Harrison régime more 
than eighty Acts were passed which curtailed or made 
impossible of exercise powers granted to the Governor- 
General by the Jones Act. Most of these ravished powers 
were vested by the law of the Philippines either in the 
Council of State, a cabinet created in 1918 by executive 
order, or in the “ Committee of Three,” a super-cabinet 
composed of the Governor-General and the heads of the 
two chambers of the Legislature, in the departmental 
heads, or in the Legislature itself. 
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In addition to co-operating in the accomplishment of 
this program by signing the bills which stripped him of many 
powers, Governor-General Harrison further secured “ har- 
mony ” between his department and the Filipino Legisla- 
ture by using the authority which remained to him in 
accordance with the accepted principles of responsible or 
parliamentary government. It was for the purpose of 
providing a recognized organ for the operation of this 
system of government that the Council of State was 
created. 

It has been stated that from the beginning of his ad- 
ministration Mr. Harrison usually acted upon the advice of 
the Filipino leaders, as, indeed, his predecessors in office 
had done when possible. - Prior to the creation of the 
Philippine Senate this advice was usually tendered by the 
Filipino heads of the executive departments, who com- 
posed an informal cabinet, and by the Speaker of the 
Philippine Assembly. The latter official was, however, the 
undisputed leader of the Filipino element in the govern- 
ment and of the people at large. From the creation of the 
Assembly in 1907 its presiding officer had been accepted 
as the representative of the Filipinos in their dealings with 
their American rulers. During the whole of this time one 
man, Sergio Osmeiia, had been Speaker ; and Mr. Osmeiia 
was also the president and practically the dictator of the 
political party which from 1907 on had enjoyed a complete 
monopoly of power. During the first years of Mr. 
Harrison’s administration, acting upon the advice of the 
Filipino leaders meant acting upon the advice of Sergio 
Osmeifia. 

With the reorganization of the government under the 
Jones law, however, the situation changed. The newly 
created Senate was jealous of the power exercised by the 
Speaker of the House. It felt itself to be entitled to at 
least an equal share of influence in the government, 
especially in the matter of appointments. And the first 
President of the Senate was Manuel E. Quezon, the brilliant 
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young ¢stadista who had brought home the autonomy Act 
and who was an inevitable rival of Mr. Osmeiia for first 
place among the Filipino leaders. Further, it was genuinely 
felt by many Filipinos that the existing system in which Mr. 
Osmefia, without holding any executive office, actually 
exercised the dominant power in the government chiefly 
because he was the leader of the Nacionalista party was 
wrong in theory and dangerous in practice. 

Upon the suggestion of Mr. Osmeiia himself the problem 
of Filipino leadership was, for the time being, solved by 
the creation of the Council of State. The Council is 
composed of the Governor-General, the heads of the six 
executive departments, the President of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives. Originally 
created, in October, 1918, by executive order, “ to advise 
the Governor-General on public matters,” it subsequently 
received many additional powers through legislation 
enacted by the Philippine Legislature. It brought to the 
council board officially and openly the two men who 
actually controlled the government, Messrs. Osmejia and 
Quezon. It provided for the expression of the will of the 
Filipino people regarding their government through 
officials who, in their capacity as councillors, were respon- 
sible to the Legislature. In short, the Council of State 
played the réle of the European cabinet, or of the cabinet 
in a self-governing Dominion of the British Empire ; but 
the premiership was actually divided between Mr. Osmeiia 
and Mr. Quezon. 

Enough has been written to indicate the policy which the 
United States carried out in the Philippines between 1913 
and 1921. Concerning the results of that policy opinions 
differ widely. The views of the present Government of 
the United States are substantially those expressed in the 
report of the Special Mission to the Philippines which 
thoroughly investigated conditions in the islands soon after 
the advent of the Harding administration. This mission 
was composed of Major-General Leonard Wood and the 
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Hon. W. Cameron Forbes, a former Governor-General of 
the Philippines. It reported, among other things, that 
under the Osmejia-Quezon-Harrison régime the govern- 
ment had become relatively inefficient and unnecessarily 
expensive ; that the Courts, with the exception of the 
Supreme Court, were in a deplorable condition and that 
the people had lost confidence in the administration of 
justice; that “inefficiency and dishonesty” in the manage- 
ment of the national fiscal system, including the Philippine 
National Bank, had resulted in the outright loss of many 
millions of dollars of public funds, the practical bankruptcy 
of the Bank, the depreciation of the currency and the serious 
impairment of the credit of the Philippines. 

The Filipino rebuttal of these charges is ably presented 
in a statement issued by the “ Philippine Parliamentary 
Mission ” which came to Washington in 1922. In addition 
to denying the truth of the findings of the Wood-Forbes 
report or seeking to evade responsibility for evils which are 
admitted to have developed while Filipinos were in control, 
this statement calls attention to many constructive achieve- 
ments of their régime. Among these are the establishment 
of a modern budget system, a tremendous expansion of the 
system of popular education, an extension of the public 
roads of the islands, the maintenance of a condition of law 
and order, the successful conduct of national and local 
elections, anda great improvement in the economic condition 
of the country. 

It is the opinion of the writer, formed after diligent 
investigation and study in the Philippines, that in the main 
the findings of the Wood-Forbes report are justified by the 
facts and that the report presents a reasonably accurate 
picture of the situation in the islands in 1921. On the 
other hand, much of the substantial progress described in 
the Filipino statement was actually made, and, indeed, 
is recognized by General Wood and Mr. Forbes. 

Just as there are differences of opinion regarding the 
quality of the government during the administration of 
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Mr. Harrison, so do experts differ as to the effect of the 
rapid transfer of power from Americans to Filipinos upon 
the political education of the Filipino people. Mr. 
Harrison has stated that although “ the extension of self- 
government and spread of democracy may in themselves 
have impaired somewhat the efficiency of administration,” 
yet “that disadvantage has been more than offset by the 
gain in contentment of the people, the growth of respect 
and friendship for the United States, and the valuable 
lessons in self-government secured by the Filipinos.” 
Other Americans feel that most of the lessons learned by 
the Filipinos during the Harrison régime were bad and 
will have to be unlearned before progress can be resumed. 
The writer is strongly of the opinion that tremendous 
strides in the art of self-government were made during this 
period both by the masses of the people and by their leaders, 
and that much of this political education could not have 
been gained had not the Filipinos been allowed almost 
complete control of their own affairs. The price that 
was paid was high and a necessary part of it has been a 
temporary loss of some of the political power enjoyed by 
the Filipinos between 1913 and 1921. The ultimate 
decision as to whether it was too high may well be left to 
the future historian. 


V. Potitica, Parties AND INDEPENDENCE 


HUS far this article has dealt almost exclusively 

with governmental or administrative developments in 
the Philippines between 1899 and 1921. Before discussing 
more recent events in the islands it is necessary to sketch 
briefly the growth of Filipino political parties and the 
movement for Philippine independence. Prior to the 
insurrection of 1896 not one of the many Filipino rebellions 
against Spanish authority had for its purpose independence 
from “ Mother Spain.” Before it was quelled, however, 
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the uprising of 1896 had developed into a definite move- 
ment in that direction. When the Americans destroyed 
the Spanish fleet in Manila Bay on May 1, 1898, the 
principal revolutionary leaders were in foreign lands. 
Between May 1 and the ratification of the Treaty of 
Paris early in the following January, many of these exiles 
returned to the Philippines, some of them with the 
assistance of the American naval authorities. During this 
period a Filipino Government was established, the inde- 
pendence of the islands solemnly proclaimed, a Congress 
organized, provision made for despatching envoys to several 
foreign States, and a constitution adopted for the “ Philip- 
pine Republic.” ‘The Government thus set up was strong 
enough to destroy or capture most of the Spanish garrison 
outside of Manila; but despite an elaborate paper organiza- 
tion of provincial and local units its authority was regularly 
exercised in a constitutional manner only in one or two 
provinces in Luzon and in a relatively small area immediately 
adjacent to Manila. 

At this time no decision had been reached by the United 
States with regard to the eventual disposition of the 
Philippines, and the military and political activities of 
the Filipinos were carried on with the expressed or tacit 
approval of the American commanders at Manila. With 
the signature of the Treaty of Paris, however, it became 
apparent to the Filipinos that the United States intended 
to substitute its sovereignty over the islands for that of 
Spain, and when the Treaty was ratified by the Senate on 
January 4, 1899, a fierce revolt against American authority 
had already broken out. Before this insurrection was 
finally quelled some 600,000 Filipinos had been killed 
or had died of disease, hardships, or starvation which 
could be traced to the war. 

The degree of unanimity with which the Filipino people 
participated in this rebellion and supported the Republic of 
Aguinaldo has always been a disputed question. Un- 
doubtedly many of the rich mestizo families in Manila and 
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elsewhere were indifferent or hostile to the revolutionary 
cause. On the other hand, the evidence strongly supports 
the Filipino contention that this element was smaller 
than it usually is in countries fighting for freedom against 
superior force. The struggle was, in fact, a genuinely 
national war for independence. Its most important 
permanent result was to intensify and fix the spirit of 
nationalism of which it was the expression. Its memories 
have been kept vivid by skilful advocates of Philippine 
independence, who do not forget the Jeffersonian dictum 
that, “‘the tree of liberty is watered by the blood of 
martyrs.” 

Once the rebellion had been suppressed practically all 
of the Filipinos, from Aguinaldo down, accepted American 
sovereignty and proceeded to co-operate in the upbuilding 
of their country. A large majority of the politically minded 
among them still cherished the ideal of independence and 
were resolved to secure it through constitutional means. 
A minority, headed by many of the most distinguished 
leaders of the older generation, before long abandoned the 
cause of independence in favor of that of ultimate Statehood 
in the American Union. With the encouragement and 
assistance of the American Government in the islands 
this group formed the Federalista party. Representatives 
of the group were given seats on the Philippine Commission 
as early as 1901 and the advice of the party leaders was 
sought and often followed in many matters, including the 
appointment of Filipinos to office. The organization of 
the party extended into many of the provinces and it is 
said to have had some 150,000 active members. 

During these years it was made a criminal offence to 
advocate Philippine independence and this prevented the 
creation of an organized party by the Nactonalista majority. 
Prior to the elections for the first Philippine Assembly in 
1907, however, these laws were repealed, and at the polls 
in that year the Federalistas, although they had abandoned 
the idea of permanent retention by the United States, were 
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overwhelmingly defeated by the immediate independence 
party, the Nacionalistas. Later the Federalistas were 
succeeded by a group called the Progresistas, who, in turn, 
became the Democratas. From 1907 on, however, the 
Nacionalistas enjoyed an almost complete monopoly of 
power in the national, provincial and municipal govern- 
ments. They won this position of dominance chiefly 
because they were the most advanced and determined 
advocates of immediate independence. They retained it 
partly for this reason, partly because their members 
occupied and ruthlessly used for political purposes practi- 
cally the whole of the offices of government which were’in 
the hands of the Filipinos, and partly because their leaders 
were the most virile and able Filipinos of their time. 

Both the Filipino parties possessed an organization 
of municipal and provincial colleges, or committees, with 
each of which were associated executive officials. Before 
1922, however, the organization of both .parties was 
incomplete and rested in the hands of a very small number 
of men, who, in the case of the Nacionalistas, were almost 
invariably holders of office. The dominant party did 
not have to build up a strong organization embracing 
the rank and file of the voters because, independence 
being the sole issue of importance, it never had to face 
a real contest with the party which was branded as luke- 
warm in this matter. The minority group lacked the 
prestige and the spoils of public office, and contained a 
relatively small number of wealthy members. It could 
not create an efficient or a popular organization. It has 
already been stated that until 1917 Speaker Sergio Osmefia 
was practically the dictator of the Nacionalista party, 
but that toward the end of the Harrison régime Mr. 
Quezon, President of the Senate, became a leader of almost 
equal power. 

The governmental and political situation which existed 
at the end of the Harrison administration can best be 
described in the words of Mr. Quezon. This gentleman 
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broke with Speaker Osmeiia during 1921, and in the course 
of the political struggle which followed wrote an open 
letter to his rival in which, among other things, he said :— 


Since the government of the Philippines was established by the 
provisions of the Jones Law . . . it may be said that practically all 
measures which received your approval were transferred into laws, 
and no law could be approved without your consent. The depart- 
ment secretaries, individually and collectively, guided their course 
of action under your inspiration, and nothing against your opinion 
was ever performed by them. Recommendations on appointments 
made by the secretaries to the Governor-General were made upon 
your initiative, or at least with your consent. Your veto in these 
cases was final and definite. . . . 

Such practices put the executive and legislative powers of the 
Government of the Philippines in the hands of one, or at the utmost 
in the hands of two men. I say two because all of this was allowed 
to go on with my knowledge and consent, or at least with my 
tolerance. Thus there was erected without provision that would 
authorize it, and merely with our consent, not as legislators, but as 


members of the same party, a truly supreme authority over the 
Cabinet and Legislature. .. . 


Except that it grossly understates the power of Mr. 
Quezon this declaration is substantially accurate in its 
description of the real seat of control in the government 
of the Philippines between 1917 and 1921. The system 
of responsible government set up with the Council of State 
as its pivotal part was democratic in form and in theory 
because the centre of control was supposed to lie in the 
elective Legislature. It was undemocratic in operation 
principally because a normal political party system, 
the only means by which a great people can control its 
government, had not developed in the Philippines. 

The outstanding reason for the failure of Philippine 
parties to function normally is the subordination by the 
Filipino people of all other issues to the cause of indepen- 
dence. Men, measures and parties were, and are, judged 
almost solely in relation to this question. Until 1922 
the Nacionalista party held almost every seat in the Legis- 
lature and its two leaders, sitting in the Council of State, 
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were joint dictators of the government because the people 
were reluctant to divide those governmental powers which 
had been granted to them by their foreign sovereign. 
The Nacionalista chiefs were genuine national leaders 
and opposition to them was made to seem disloyalty 
to the cause of independence and treason to the Filipino 
nation. 

This abnormal situation was made relatively easy to 
maintain, moreover, by several other conditions. One 
was the absence of any general, or widespread conception 
of popular government, a heritage alike from three centuries 
of Spanish rule and from Malay antecedents. Local 
caciques found it as easy to exploit the people around 
them politically as it always had been to dominate them 
economically and socially. The idea that it is the duty 
of a citizen in a free State to stand up and fight for his 
tights is quite foreign to the Oriental mind. Furthermore, 
an informed and alert public opinion does not exist in the 
Philippines. The circulation of daily newspapers is only 
about 135,000 while that of other publications is not more 
than 250,000. Practically all of the daily papers and a large 
proportion of the weeklies are read in Manila and the larger 
provincial towns, and in these centres the Press has great 
influence. But the masses of the people are neither 
reached nor represented by the chief organs through which 
public opinion should be created and expressed. Most 
Filipino voters derive their political information by the 
ancient word-of-mouth method. ‘They have scant méans 
of checking the honesty or the accuracy of what they are 
told by the local politicians, and their lack of knowledge 
and experience makes it easy to appeal with success to 
their cupidity, prejudices or patriotism. 

On the other hand, the Filipino masses undoubtedly 
possess one of the first requisites for citizenship, a keen 
interest in political affairs. In the election of 1919 ninety- 
two per cent. of the 717,295 registered voters actually 
cast their ballots, while in 1922 the percentage was almost 
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equally high. In the latter election the independence 
issue was cast into the background, partly because all 
parties espoused the cause with equal ardour, and partly 
by divisions within the Nacionalista ranks and by the 
revelations of the Wood-Forbes report. The result was 
an independence in voting which astonished the old-time 
politicians and offered the best assurance which has yet 
been given that the Filipino people will be able to develop 
a genuinely popular government. The majority party 
in the Philippines is now faced by a well organised and 
powerful Opposition. 


VI. Genera Woop as GoveRNor-GENERAL 


HEN thrown against the background which has been 
sketched in this article the main outlines of political 
events in the Philippines since 1921 stand out with some 
distinctness. ‘The immediate problems which faced the 


Wood administration when it assumed office were those 
involved in remedying the unfortunate conditions which 
had been pointed out in the Wood-Forbes report. Within 
two years most of these problems had been solved, so far 
as their solution was possible under existing conditions. 
In most matters the Filipino leaders co-operated heartily 
with the Governor-General. ‘They were as anxious as he 
was that the government should be rendered more efficient 
and economical, that the national finances should be put 
on a sound basis, and that the administration of justice 
should be improved. They desired good government for 
itself and they realized that their chances for either 
increased autonomy or independence were slight until 
conditions had been greatly improved. 

The great administrative ability, incessant industry and 
tremendous driving power of General Wood thus had a 
fairly free field of action, and the results of his leadership 
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and of the Filipino response were remarkable. In October, 
1922, he stated to the Legislature : 


I have found a spirit of cheerful co-operation with the policy of 
the Government and comparatively few serious derelictions in the 
discharge of public duty and few losses of public funds through 
fraud or dishonesty—in short, a steady improvement in the conduct 
of government as compared with the conditions found by the 
Special Mission, a condition and a record of achievement you may 


well be proud of. 


By July, 1923, the work of rehabilitation had gone so far 
that the administration of the Government and the general 
condition of its affairs would have been considered at least 
fairly satisfactory even if judged by the standards of 
Western States. The fame as an administrator which 
General Wood had gained in Cuba was justified by his 
accomplishments in the Philippines. 

During this constructive period of the Wood administra- 
tion the relations between the Governor-General and the 
Filipino leaders were cordial. In March, 1923, Senator 
Osmeiia said to the writer : 


When General Wood took office it was feared that he was preju- 
diced against the Filipinos and that he would be arbitrary and high- 
handed as Governor-General. He has, however, shown the desire 
and the ability to co-operate with the Filipinos. Consequently we 
are co-operating with him. He is a tremendous worker and we 
know that he has the interests of the Filipino people at heart. We 
are satisfied with General Wood. 


Speaker Manuel Roxas of the House of Representatives 
used almost the same words in describing the relations 
which had existed between General Wood and the Filipino 
officials. After speaking of the apprehension with which 
the news of General Wood’s appointment had been received, 
he concluded by saying : 


Both sides have given ground very frequently and now there is 
the best understanding and heartiest co-operation between the 
Governor-General and ourselves. We could not have a better chief 
executive at this time than General Wood. 
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Yet within three months of the time that these utter- 
ances, and many more of similar tenor were made, the 
Philippine Legislature was petitioning Congress for the 
recall of the Governor-General and these very politicians 
were describing him as a military autocrat and one who was 
attempting to govern the Filipino people tyranically and in 
defiance of the law of the land. ‘That such statements are 
absolutely false every Filipino and American who possesses 
first-hand knowledge of the manner in which the govern- 
ment of the Philippines has been conducted is fully aware. 
General Wood has declared that he never appointed an 
official in any department without the approval of the 
departmental head. He has entered no department for the 
purpose of making an inspection or of intervening in its 
affairs. ‘The Secretary of Justice stated at the time of the 
resignation of the Council of State that no recommendation 
of his had ever been disapproved. The Secretary of 
Agriculture and Natural Resources said the same thing. 
This does not mean that the Governor-General has blindly 
approved all departmental recommendations, but it does 
mean that where there was doubt in his mind he conferred 
with departmental heads and succeeded in getting the matter 
put into proper shape or received a satisfactory explanation 
which enabled him to carry out the recommendation. 

In certain larger matters of general policy the Governor- 
General and the Filipino leaders were in genuine opposition 
from the outset. Nothing is more significant of the present 
position of the United States in the islands, however, than 
the fact that in practically every matter in which the 
Filipinos were opposed to the American executive the 
latter failed to accomplish his announced purpose. Out- 
standing among these defeats is the failure of the 
Governor-General to “ get the Government out of busi- 
ness.” During the Harrison régime the Government of 
the Philippines established the Philippine National Bank, 
purchased the Manila railroad, and invested public funds 
in sugar centrals, cocoanut oil mills, coal mines, cement 
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factories and other commercial or industrial enterprises. 
Condemning this policy as paternalistic and radical, and 
pointing out that most of these ventures had resulted in 
financial disaster, the new Administration attempted to 
turn them over to private capitalists on the best terms 
possible. It was unable to do so because authority over 
these properties had been vested by law in the Legislature 
or the Committee of Three, neither of which is under the 
control of the Governor-General. The impotence of the 
American element in the Government in this matter was 
emphasized when the Manila railroad further invaded the 
field of private enterprise by purchasing the Manila Hotel, 
the chief hostelry of the islands. 

For the purpose of this article the important thing 
about the Filipino-American contest over the partici- 
pation of the Government in business is that in it 
the Governor-General was almost completely defeated. 
Thus General Wood has shown no disposition to tyrannize 
in administrative affairs largely within his control, while 
in larger matters of policy the power of making final decisions 
has rested not with him but with the Filipino element in 
the government of the Philippines. Unlike the Viceroy of 
India, the Governor-General of the Philippines has no 
power of “ certification.” 

But if no cause for a deadlock between the American 
Governor-General and the Filipino statesmen is to be 
found in connection with the actual administration of the 
government, there is another matter in which an irre- 
pressible conflict inevitably arose between them. This 
conflict was over the system of responsible government 
which had been built up between 1916 and 1921 on the 
foundation of the Jones Act. Although the existing 
machinery of government, including the Council of State 
(which rests upon executive order only) was continued, 
General Wood refused to consider himself bound by the 
“conventions ” which had transferred to other agencies 
the powers of his office. 
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Whatever may have been the “ spirit ” of the preamble 
of the Act of 1916, and however it may have been applied 
by Mr. Harrison and the Filipinos, the language of the Act 
and the intent of the Congress which passed it are plain. 
The Act provided for the establishment of a government 
essentially similar to that which had been given to American 
Territories for more than one hundred years. Nothing in 
the law and nothing in the Congressional debates which 
preceded its passage give the slightest legal basis for the 
reduction of the Governor-General to a position of practical 
impotence and the establishment of a system of responsible 
government. The Osmefia~-Quezon-Harrison system was 
extra-legal, if not illegal, whatever may have been its 
political merits or demerits. General Wood has tersely 
stated his position with reference to the interpretation and 
application of the Jones Act as follows : 


I have literally interpreted the Jones Act as the constitution of 
the islands, which cannot be loosely interpreted. Governor- 
General Harrison may have done otherwise; but whatever his 
policy was, it resulted in financial ruin and a large measure of 
administrative chaos. 


Although General Wood is right both as to law and 
fact, it was inevitable that his course should precipitate 
the conflict between the Filipino and the American elements 
in the Philippine Government which the earlier interpre- 
tation of the Act had avoided. ‘The struggle was postponed 
for almost two years because the Filipino leaders realized 
that they were in no position to wage the battle until their 
government had been thoroughly “ cleaned up ” and their 
financial affairs put on a sound basis. It was precipitated 
in July, 1923, not only because a large proportion of the 
reconstructive work had been accomplished by that time, 
but also because the two leaders of the dominant party 
and the party itself were then being threatened with defeat 
at the polls by the resurgent Democratas. The one sure way 
to preserve their political lives was to break with the 
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American Governor-General and appeal to the people upon 
nationalist and patriotic grounds against the opposition 
party which was known to be more friendly to him. 

In the Philippines the popular leaders were perfectly 
frank about what they were attempting to do. President 
Quezon told his people: “I will not be betraying any 
secret here if I say that our object is to reduce the Governor- 
General of the Philippines to a figure-head.” From the 
same platform Speaker Roxas declared : “ Filipino members 
of the Cabinet and our other representatives in the Govern- 
ment have encroached upon the powers and prerogatives 
of the Governor-General. We have encroached upon the 
rights of the Governor-General because in that guise 
liberties are won.” 

In July the Filipino members of the Cabinet and the 
Council of State (the Vice-Governor and Secretary of 
Public Instruction is the only American member) dramati- 
cally resigned in a body and the issue was carried to the 
Filipino people, who supported the Nacionalista leaders, 
and to Washington. There the Government stood squarely 
behind the Governor-General, despite the fact that in 
1921 the late President Harding had assured the Filipinos 
that, “ No backward step in diminution of your domestic 
control is to be sought.” In October, 1923, the Secretary 
of War, after conference with the President, addressed a 
letter to General Wood in which it is stated: that the 
parliamentary government which the Filipinos assert was 
established is contrary to the Organic Act ; that legislation 
which encroaches upon the authority of the Governor- 
General in violation of the provisions of the Act is null 
and void and is in no way binding upon that official; that 
the silence of Congress has not given its consent to what 
has been done ; and that the veto power of the Governor- 
General is applicable to all legislation, whether local or 
otherwise. The controversy between the American chief- 
executive and the legislative leaders and certain executive 
officers is regarded as “ at bottom a legal one.” 
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On March 7, 1924, in reply to a bill of complaints filed 
by the Philippine Mission in Washington, President 
Coolidge again expressed his unqualified support of the 
Wood interpretation of the Organic Law of the Philippines 
and of General Wood’s administration of affairs in the 
islands. With reference to independence, he declared : 


If the time comes when it is apparent that independence would 
be better for the people of the Philippines, from the point of view 
of both their domestic concerns and their status in the world, and if 
when that time comes the Filipino people desire complete inde- 
pendence, it is not possible to doubt that the American Government 
and people will gladly accord it. 

Frankly, it is not felt that that time has come. 


VII. Tue SotvuTion oF THE PRoBLEM 


HE late Viscount Bryce wrote in his last great con- 
tribution to the study of Democracy : 


Thus the capacity for self-government may be in our time more 
quickly acquired than experience in the past would give ground for 
expecting. Moreover—and this is the practically decisive fact— 
there is a logic in events. In India or Egypt or the Philippines, for 
instance, when a Government has, directly or implicitly, raised ex- 
pectations and awakened impatience, misgivings as to the fitness to 
receive a gift may have to yield to the demand for it. . . . There 
are moments when it is safer to go forward than to stand still, 
wiser to confer institutions, even if they are liable to be misused, 
than to foment discontent by withholding them. 


It is the conviction of the writer that the logic of events 
has brought the United States to such a moment in the 
Philippines. What, then, should be the next step in 
American Philippine policy ? Complete independence at 
the present time would be exceedingly dangerous for 
everyone concerned; first, because of the effect which 
the results thereof might have upon the international 
situation ; second, because the immediate loss of their 
preferential tariff position in the American market would 
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spell early economic ruin for the Filipino people, 75 per 
cent. of whose products are sold in the United States ; 
third, because the necessary and otherwise inevitable 
expenditure occasioned by independence would raise the 
expenses of the Philippine Government to a point far 
beyond the present financial resources of the islands. It 
should also be added that immediate independence would 
jeopardize the permanence of those political principles and 
material accomplishments which for twenty-five years the 
United States has sought to establish in the Philippines. 
In short, it would jeopardize the success of the most 
promising effort yet made by an Oriental] people to establish 
under friendly Occidental tutelage, a democratic, representa- 
tive system of government. ‘Ten years would make all 
the difference in the world in this matter, because by the 
end of another decade the political destiny of the Philippines 
will be definitely passing into the hands of a generation 
trained in the processes and imbued with the spirit of 
modern democracy. 

On the other hand, the existing system of government 
and the present relationship between the Philippines and 
the United States have outlived their usefulness. Further 
political, economic or social progress under them will be 
very slow. ‘The type of government provided by the Jones 
Act has broken down in every large colony in which it has 
been applied. It makes deadlock between the native 
Legislature and Cabinet and the foreign Governor-General 
a certainty unless the latter official becomes virtually a 
figurehead. In the Philippines, where an intense nationalist 
movement has been deliberately developed by the United 
States, and where a system of responsible government in 
which real power lay in Filipino hands was smoothly 
operated for a number of years, it will be found impossible 
to carry on under such a system for any length of time. 
We cannot permanently turn back the clock of political 
progress in the Philippines no matter how necessary it 
was in 1921 to do so temporarily. Governor-General 
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Harrison stated a fundamental truth when he declared that 
“such principles as liberty and self-government cannot be 
turned on and off like water at a tap, however benevolent 
the hand in control.” 

In the opinion of the writer the next step in the Philip- 
pines should accomplish two things: it should create a 
system of government resting upon the mutual agreement 
of the United States and the Filipinos, and it should, so 
far as possible, eliminate the question of independence and 
of American control over local affairs from the domestic 
politics of the islands. The latter result may be expected 
to follow the accomplishment of the former. Until it is 
attained, normal political development in the Philippines 
will be impossible, and sufficient economic growth to 
enable the Filipinos to pay for the sort of civilization 
which they are seeking to establish extremely improbable. 

But will anything short of independence be agreed to 
by the Filipino leaders? Undoubtedly it will. If the 
United States should offer to recognize a Philippine 
Republic and to establish relations with it analogous to 
those which exist under the Platt amendment between 
the United States and Cuba, that offer would, in the 
writer’s opinion, be promptly and whole-heartedly accepted, 
provided that it were agreed that, at the end of a fixed 
period, the Philippines should become completely inde- 
pendent, if it then desired final separation from the United 
States. The details of such a scheme could be arranged 
at the council board, but probably it should include an 
American guarantee of Philippine independence, American 
control over Philippine foreign relations, including loans, 
a gradually disappearing preferential tariff position in the 
American market, the retention of naval bases by the 
United States and the right to intervene forcibly to preserve 
domestic order in case of necessity. 

This arrangement is open to criticism on the grounds 
that the Filipinos are not yet ready for such complete self- 
government?and that it would put the United States in a 
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position of responsibility without commensurate authority 
with relation to them. The answer is that America is 
dealing not with theories but with facts. An actual 
situation exists which must be met and which cannot be 
met by an ideal course of action intended to produce ideal 
results. It is the writer’s view that the time has come in 


the Philippines when it is safer to go forward than to stand 
still. 





UNITED KINGDOM: 
THE CONSERVATIVE VICTORY 


I. Tue Enp or an ExprerRIMENT 


HE minority system had broken down well before 

its destined span of nine months. It only remained 
for the electorate to insist upon its removal and the erection 
of something more solidly founded in its place. This 
direction the electorate has given in no uncertain fashion 
in one of the quietest—rowdyism was sporadic and nore 
than justice was done to it in the Press—and most deter- 
mined verdicts of recent years. There is no other ex- 
planation to cover the broad facts that over a million 
voters of Liberal allegiance decided this time to turn left 
or right away from the middle party, and that two million 
more voters, unpolled last time, were constrained to visit 
the polling-booths. Primarily it was a defeat for the 
confusions and dangers of the minority system. As such 
it fell most heavily upon the Liberal element grouped 
about the “ natural ” line of cleavage in politics. As such 
it most benefited Unionism, the safer of the two naked 
alternatives which remained. Labour profited by the 
collapse of Liberalism. It also paid the penalty of the 
unsatisfactory form of tenure under which it held office. 
Unionism returns stronger by two millions in the con- 
stituencies and by over 150 seats in Parliament. Liberalism 
is weaker by over a million in the constituencies and by 
considerably more than a hundred seats in the new House. 
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Labour has gained by more than a million in the country 
and lost over forty seats. These results are disproportionate. 
But an examination of the broad drift of votes can leave 
no doubt that the electorate has secured, not with mathe- 
matical precision but in effectual fashion, the result it 
principally intended. It has restored majority rule in 
Parliament and fixed the sole responsibility for the conduct 
of its business where it now lies, with Mr. Baldwin and 
his party. 

The minority working of the House of Commons has 
failed the more decisively because Labour made the worst 
and not the best of it. Without an alliance or an entente 
of some kind with the Liberals, however limited, its pro- 
gramme was certain to come to grief. Ten times defeated 
in the House, the Government grew more and more 
shaky as the session wore on. A considerable section 
of the party, including some prominent members of the 
Cabinet, would no doubt have preferred an understanding, 
definite in scope and duration, with the Liberals. The 
left wing, however, was as clearly determined to sacrifice 
everything to what it believed to be the future needs 
of the party, and to continue its campaign for the destruc- 
tion of organised Liberalism. It was supported by a 
very human distaste in the Labour ranks for the con- 
descension and patronage which they, rightly or wrongly, 
pictured as the Liberal share of any credit from a joint 
undertaking. Liberal votes alone could furnish Labour 
with Parliamentary achievements sufficient to impress 
the electors, but war without quarter had been declared 
against Liberals. Unionists—in one speech of Mr. 
MacDonald’s especially—have been exhibited in honour- 
able contrast with the Liberals as chivalrous and admired 
opponents. The results could only be what they have 
been—an unfruitful and uneasy session, and an 
untimely dissolution. After the polls Labour now 
draws more than consolation from the fact that it 
has driven Liberals by the hundred thousand into 
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the Unionist fold or has constrained them to enter 
its own. Seen in this light, the left wing counts its 
losses gains and believes itself a whole stage nearer the 
straight fight with anti-Socialism unencumbered by the 
existence of a Liberal party of any considerable strength. 

The foregoing suggests the limitations within which 
Labour’s performance is to be judged. Its legislative 
record was examined recently in these pages. What was 
said then has remained true. We must turn to foreign 
affairs for its most distinctive success. Mr. MacDonald’s 
handling of the Franco-German question was able and 
distinguished. The sequel at Geneva, where our repre- 
sentation—after his opening speech and that of the French 
Prime Minister—was left to subordinates, was, we think, 
a disappointment. This, however, is the subject of a 
separate article. It was perhaps well for the Labour 
record in foreign politics that the Geneva Protocol received 
scant attention at the General Election. At home Labour 
handled an extremely difficult Irish situation inherited 
from its predecessors, which is dealt with in another 
article, with firmness and tact, but in domestic issues 
its contribution to the problems of the day was small 
jn comparison with the optimism and_ profusion of 
its previous pledges. Its administrative work, on 
the other hand, was on a high general level. It 
is no secret that the zeal and capacity of Labour Ministers 
won the thorough respect of the Civil Service. Mr. 
MacDonald at the Foreign Office, Mr. Snowden at the 
Treasury, Mr. Trevelyan at the Education Office, Mr. 
Thomas at the Colonial Office, Mr. Gosling at the Ministry 
of Transport, are five among several Ministers whose 
departmental record stands high. The cordiality generally 
of the relations between the Ministry and the permanent 
service has received several public tributes. There will 
never again be any question of the ability of a Labour 
Government to work with the Civil Service. 
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Il. Tue DissoLution 


HEN the election came, it was loudly proclaimed, 
not least by Mr. MacDonald himself, that a 
“capitalist plot ” against his Government was at the back 
of it. This explanation might serve for the hustings. It will 
not serve for history. When Parliament rose for the 
summer vacation, an election, at some time, was certain ; 
but not more certain for the autumn than for the spring. 
Events themselves took charge and brought the life of the 
last Parliament to a close. Parties were helpless in their 
grasp. For an explanation of the election and its sudden 
coming we need not Jook beyond the insecure condition 
of the House of Commons itself. The Liberal hand was 
forced. As soon as that happened an immediate election 
was inevitable. The House before rising had held an 
inconclusive discussion on the Russian Treaty.* In that 
debate Mr. Lloyd George had led the attack on the agree- 
ment which the Anglo-Russian Conference had reached. 
His speech was not at once taken as committing the Liberals 
irrevocably. Mr. Asquith was absent from the House 
through illness. The final course of Liberal action was 
in some doubt. Several weeks passed before Mr. Asquith, 
on September 22, made it clear that Mr. Lloyd George 
had spoken for the party and emphatically supported his 
line. By that time public attention was concentrating 
on a curious episode which concerned the administration 
of justice and called for early explanation. The Attorney- 
General authorised the prosecution of a Mr. J. R. Campbell 
for publishing on July 25, in a Communist journal, the 
Workers Weekly, an appeal to soldiers and sailors to mutiny. 
Mr. Campbell came before the police court on August 6. 
A week later Treasury counsel, acting on instructions, 
* For the Rounp Taste attitude towards this Treaty see Tot Rounp 
Taste, No. 56, September 1924, p. 684. 
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withdrew the case. The grounds given were that it 
had been represented that the words did not bear a seditious 
construction, and the excellent war record of the accused 
was referred to. Mr. Campbell himself was the first 
to refute the defence offered for him. His paper followed 
him up by declaring that pressure on the Cabinet from 
the left wing of the Labour party was responsible for 
his release. As there had been intervention from the 
same quarter in the final stage of the Russian Treaty 
negotiations, the Communist version seemed to many 
people only too credible. If it was true that there had 
been an interference under political duress with the 
course of justice, it was undoubtedly a most improper 
proceeding. 

Parliament met for a brief session on September 30. 
Its business was to complete the Irish Boundary Com- 
mission, other legislation being by consent postponed to 
the autumn session proper which was due to open on 
October 28. A statement was at once called for from the 
Attorney-General. He insisted that the prosecution had 
been dropped because Campbell was a man with an excellent 
record in the war, in which he had suffered physically, 
because he was not the regular editor, and because he had 
not personally written the article in question. He did 
not pursue the case because he did not wish it to fail. 
The Attorney-General took complete responsibility and 
denied that any influence had been brought to bear on 
him. The Opposition was dissatisfied with the statement. 
Either the prosecution ought not to have been brought or 
it ought not to have been dropped. The Communist 
allegations of political pressure had not been cleared up. 
A debate was demanded. At the same time Mr. Asquith 
tabled a motion for the rejection of the proposal to 
guarantee a loan to Russia, to be discussed when the House 
resumed in the autumn session. 

There was, however, to be no autumn session. The 
Unionists tabled a motion of censure on the Government’s 
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handling of the Campbell case. The Liberals put in an 
amendment to the Unionist motion calling for an enquiry. 
The debate took place on October 4. The Prime Minister 
had to begin by admitting that he had unintentionally 
misled the House when the question was raised in the 
previous week. He had declared that he had not been 
consulted. He had, however, discussed the matter with 
his colleagues. ‘This was an ill-omened start for the debate. 
The Attorney-General followed with a full statement 
which revealed him rather as the victim than the suspected 
villain of the piece. It became clear that the Cabinet 
had taken a hand in the affair. But it was still obscure 
what part the left-wing back-benchers had played, nor 
did they take any part in the debate themselves. The 
Unionist motion of censure was rejected. The Liberal 
motion for an enquiry—Mr. Asquith eventually left the 
nature of the enquiry to the Government itself—was 
resisted by the Government, but carried with Unionist 
support. On October 9 Mr. MacDonald saw the King 
and obtained a dissolution. 

In reviewing the election and its results the New Leader, 
the able weekly organ of the Independent Labour party, 


said :— 


We contrived to give an impression of a lack of candour. Our 
explanations came tardily, and when they came, they failed to remove 
the suspicion that something discreditable was being concealed. 


Undoubtedly that is one of the leading impressions 
which Labour allowed a series of incidents to build up 
in the mind even of a not ill-disposed section of the public. 
In the long run this impression attached itself particularly 
to the person of the late Prime Minister, whom the Russian 
and Campbell debates necessarily placed in the position 
of principal defendant. 

To quote the comments of the New Leader again :— 


Labour leadership too often lacked frankness in the House. It 
was too ready to treat proper questions as insults. 
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The public was allowed to feel that it had not been told 
the whole story either about the signature of the Russian 
Treaty or about the abandonment of the Campbell pro- 
secution. ‘This impression was deepened by the publication 
from the Foreign Office four days before the polls of a 
letter which had come into its possession addressed, 
as it appeared, by Zinovieff, President of the Third Inter- 
national at Moscow, to the British Communist party. 
This letter was of the familiar Communist kind. It 
exhorted the British comrades to the organisation of 
sedition centres among the armed forces of the Crown. 
Its authenticity has been disputed but not disproved. 
In any event the Foreign Office accepted it as authentic. 
It was published on October 25, together with a strong 
letter of protest to the Soviet Government signed 
for the British Government by a Foreign Office official. 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald himself was at this time 
away from London fighting his election campaign. 
By some means or other the “ Zinovieff” letter was 
already, on the same date, in the hands of the Press. 
Opposition speakers enquired why the letter had been 
kept secret while the Russian Treaty was being defended 
on the platform and in the Labour Press, even, it 
was at first suggested, while the Treaty was being 
debated in Parliament. It was also asked whether 
the letter would have appeared when it did but 
for the necessity of forestalling its appearance in the 
newspapers. Labour speakers, on the other hand, generally 
treated the letter as a forgery. The Soviet Minister in 
London denounced it as such in his reply to the Foreign 
Office. There was also a disposition to blame the Foreign 
Office officials. Mr. MacDonald did not, for a couple of 
days, refer to the letter. He then stated that it did not 
reach the Foreign Office till October 10—that is, after the 
dissolution of Parliament—or himself till October 16. 
He had then at once given instructions that its authenticity 
should be enquired into, so that, if established, the docu- 
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ment could be published at once. The letter in reply which 
was actually published was his own draft or one sent to him 
by the Foreign Office that he had altered. But he explained 
that he did not expect, when he returned it, that the cor- 
respondence would be published until, at all events, he had 
seen the draft again and been satisfied as to the genuineness 
of the Zinovieff letter. In this article we are only 
concerned with the effect on the election, and from that 
standpoint the incident undoubtedly left the Prime 
Minister in an unfortunate predicament. 

Mr. MacDonald’s over-sensitive attitude towards the 
slings and arrows of party warfare made things worse 
for him. His speeches strayed from the issues proper 
and became more and more charged with personal 
indignation. They gave the impression of wounded self- 
esteem. Exceptional stress, as it may with the best of 
metal, showed a flaw in temper. The weight which 
Mr. MacDonald was then carrying and had carried since 
he formed a Cabinet must not be forgotten. He held 
simultaneously two of the most exacting offices possible. 
With no majority of his own, he was_ responsible 
to Parliament and the country as Prime Minister 
and as Foreign Minister. That double burden in 1924 
was greater than one man could hope to carry. At the 
same time he had to keep his own party in hand, a particu- 
larly difficult task for a leader immersed in foreign affairs. 
Perhaps if Mr. MacDonald were free to write his reminis- 
cences of the last few months, he would not rate his own 
party the least severe of these taskmasters. Lastly, there 
was an imprudent personal incident which was touched 
upon at the election. Mr. MacDonald had, it will be 
remembered, accepted, for the purpose of maintaining a 
motor-car, a life ownership of 30,000 preference shares 
in a biscuit company from the managing director, Sir 
Alexander Grant, his boyhood friend and a staunch 
Unionist, whose title came to him later in a Labour 
honours list. 
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We have referred to Mr. MacDonald’s “ touchiness ” 
during the election. It is fair to add that his temper in 
defeat, like that of Mr. J. H. Thomas, has been admirable. 


III. Erection Issues 


HE Campbell case quickly disappeared from the 

front rank of election issues. The Russian Treaty 
with the proposed conditional guarantee of a loan to 
Russia bulked more largely. In home affairs the two key 
questions, as they have been since 1919 and are likely to 
remain for a year or two yet, were those of unemployment 
and housing. Here Labour reaped what it had sown. 
Its indictment of its predecessors at the 1923 election 
took the form of more than usually vigorous assertions 
of its own ability to deal decisively with unemployment. 
When the figures of unemployment fell by some 250,000 
between the date of their accession to office and the end of 
May, Ministers took full credit for the fall. But the fall 
turned very rapidly into a rise and between June and 
October the figures had increased again by 200,000. 
Moreover, its programme of relief works, after so much 
confident talk of what Labour could and would do in that 
direction, differed hardly at all from that of its predecessors. 
On this question Labour found itself involved in an 
embarrassing defensive. 

Behind these more immediate topics of controversy 
lay the great question of Socialism. The case for and 
against it has been argued more closely and with greater 
attentiveness than at any previous election. Socialism, 
in Great Britain as elsewhere, has two mainsprings. 
There is the intellectual and idealistic impulse of those 
who believe that the legislature can reorganise for service 
a community which has organised itself for profit. This 
is the creed as preached by the more respected leaders 
of Labour. There is also the older motive, partly a 
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levelling, partly an acquisitive motive, which goes under 
the general label of class-hatred, and can at least be credited 
with class-conflict as its objective. This is the creed 
in the form in which it is apt to appear in the constituencies. 
Despite the total increase in the vote of the Labour party 
(running 76 more candidates than at the last election), 
it can hardly be claimed that the electorate was impressed 
with the argument that nationalisation is a cure either 
for the intensity of foreign competition or the failure 
of foreign demand. The Labour movement itself is 
still very far from being saturated with Socialist con- 
viction. The latter of the two motives mentioned above 
is probably the stronger. It was this appeal which the 
electors most decisively rejected. 

Electorally, the weakness of Labour is its Left. The 
influence of the Left was the true barrier between Labour 
and co-operation with Liberals in the late Parliament. 
Pressure from the Left determined the signature of the 
Russian Treaty and the dropping of the Campbell case. 
The effect of these sudden changes of course, and the 
hugger-mugger of minority rule all through, was to attach, 
in spite of a considerable degree of success in many 
directions, an impression of disorder and lack of control 
to Labour rule. On top of this sense of instability came 
the exhortations to far-reaching social experiments of 
which Labour’s election programme naturally consisted. 
With them was Labour’s defence of the State guarantee 
for a loan to the Bolshevik Government. Distinctions 
at election time are broadly and maybe crudely drawn, 
but on the whole they serve. The unpledged voter 
came to contemplate two alternatives only. The vote 
could be cast to stabilise politics in the hope of a period 
of sober social reform and the steadier working of the 
industrial system. Or it could be used to promote a 
social fermentation, ill defined in purpose and extent, 
with the doctrines and example of Russia somehow as 
inevitable ingredients. Finally came the Zinovieff letter, 
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not indeed to decide the fate of the election, but to give 
the decision unusual emphasis. ‘Two million more of the 
electorate voted than had ever voted before. Of the whole, 
one-third voted more or less consciously in favour of the 
second alternative. Two-thirds voted quite consciously 
in favour of the first. 


IV. Tue Lanpsiipve 


The first six results announced throughout the country 
on the night of the poll by the British Broadcasting 
Company were Unionist gains. All were in Manchester, 
Salford, and Northern boroughs. ‘They were taken as a 
pointer, which proved entirely accurate, to the trend of 
the verdict. By the time the last results were announced 
that night it was clear that their successes in the industrial 
areas exceeded their own best hopes. Next day showed 
them still more victorious in the counties. The narrow 
majority which had been expected for them had become a 


majority of more than 200 over the two other parties 
Combined in the new Parliament. The following table 
shows the redistribution of seats among the parties :— 


At Dissolution. November, 1924. 
. oe Unionist .. oe se 419* 
ears ak Labour is - — ISI 
. fs i Liberal ee cs 40 

ee i% Independent 
ioe ab Vacant 


615 615 


* Including six “ Constitutionalists.” 


The election will be memorable, before all things, 
for the reduction of the historic Liberal party to a 
numerically feeble fraction of the House of Commons. 
No election could have been fought under worse con- 
ditions for Liberalism. It had to wage a losing battle 
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on two fronts. In fighting the Russian Treaty it was 
doing no more than the Unionists could do. With the 
withdrawal of the tariff issue it had lost its main inde- 
pendent foothold; and in many respects, moreover, the 
Unionist programme was as Liberal as its own. It had, 
indeed, less to offer in one direction than Labour, and less in 
the other than Unionism. It took a new and distinctive 
line on the coal and power problem and on the land question, 
but the latter did not save it from the loss of some eighty 
seats in the counties. Although the present results 
have certainly exaggerated its decline, at the moment 
the outlook for the party is undoubtedly gloomy. The 
Liberal spirit is, however, by no means dead or even 
moribund, and it extends far beyond the 3,000,000 votes 
recorded at the last election. The question at the moment 
is whether its future fate is to leaven the parties to the 
left and right of it, or whether, in spite of its difficulties, 
it will itself revive as a separate centre party. As much will 
depend on the future behaviour of the other two parties 
as on its own. 

The Liberal party ran 113 fewer candidates (341), 
and so reduced the number of three-cornered fights. 
The Unionists, while slightly increasing the total number 
of their candidates, left a clear field for the Liberals in 
some constituencies where the local party associations 
favoured that course. Labour made a good deal of “ the 
Pact ” between the two older parties. But the working of 
the arrangement was erratic. On the whole, it favoured 
the Unionists. Where it should have favoured Liberals, 
it usually failed. In London, which was thought promising 
ground, Labour’s 22 seats are only reduced to 20. The 
most notable case was that of Paisley, where the Unionist 
stood down to give Mr. Asquith a clear run against a 
particularly effective candidate, Mr. Rosslyn Mitchell. 
To the universal regret, however, Mr. Asquith failed to hold 
the seat. 

At the same time, Liberalism owes most of its losses to 
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the Unionists. It has lost over 100 seats to Unionists. 
Only seven net gains were made by Labour from the 
Liberals. The principal Liberal débacle took place in 
the counties, where their representation has dropped 
from gi to 16. South of a line drawn from the mouth 
of the Severn to the mouth of the Thames, the counties, 
not excluding Liberal strongholds in the West, have 
gone solid for Unionism. Liberalism has done better 
generally in the boroughs, where it has retained 23 out 
of 64 seats. But in London it holds only three of eleven 
former seats. Labour’s 1. :t losses to Unionism number 
49, again principally in the counties. 

The following table furnished by a correspondent to 
The Times of November 3 gives an analysis of the votes 
cast, based upon all but a few of the election results :— 


Constitu- 
Unionists, Liberals. tionalists.Labour, Others. Total, Not Cast. 
London Boroughs oe 46°3 12°5 1*0 38°5 1°7 1000 41°9 
English Boroughs ie 45°6 15°5 13 37°33 0% 100°0 16-2 
Welsh Boroughs ss 30°4 25°4 _ 44°2 _ 100"0 21°7 
Scottish Burghs fe 33°9 17°6 43°7 4°38 100°0 212 
English Counties Fs 50°1 21°0 . 27°2 03 100°0 28-7 
Welsh Counties. . we 27°5 33°7 38-8 — 100°0 23°0 
Scottish Counties Be 48-2 13°4 38-4 -- 100°0 313 


To this may be appended the calculation of the Pro- 
portional Representation Society of votes cast for each 
party per seat obtained, based upon returns virtually 
complete: Unionist, 19,504; Labour, 38,980; Liberal, 
89,518; Independent, 30,907. The luck of this election 
has fallen very decidedly to the Unionists. The in- 
equalities show that, if justice has been done, as we believe 
it has been, to the prevailing temper of the country, it is 
no more than rough justice. Whether, by way of correc- 
tion, the country should take the line of least resistance 
and adjust the seats mathematically to the votes, or 
whether the inequalities should be left to compel the 
Opposition parties to the remedy which they have in their 
own hands, is a question which need not be discussed for 
the present. 
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Unionism enjoyed one advantage denied it last time. 
The arrival of Labour in power and the subsequent healing 
of the split which had existed in the party since the 
break-up of the Coalition ended for the purpose of the 
election the quarrel of the Beaverbrook and Rothermere 
Press with Mr. Baldwin’s leadership. Their support was 
therefore heartily given for the Unionist cause. This part 
of the Press paid particular attention to Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald, and he returned the compliment. There is 
no subject on which Labour is more bitter than that of the 
Press and the Unionist-Liberal monopoly of political propa- 
ganda by this means. There is undoubtedly justice 
in the complaint, but it must not be forgotten that 
Socialism on its side enjoys a virtual monopoly of pro- 
paganda in the factories and workshops and through the 
workers’ organisations which it largely controls. 

Rather more than a customary number of prominent 
political figures have been excluded for the time from 
Parliament as a result of the polls. Mr. Asquith we have 
already mentioned. Other Liberal losses include Mr. 
Masterman, the unluckiest candidate of them all, Dr. 
Macnamara, General Seely and Mrs. Wintringham. Sir 
Donald Maclean has again failed to return to the House. 
Labour loses Mr. Leach, the late Under-Secretary to the 
Air Ministry, and other ex-Ministers in Mr. Hodges, 
Mr. Jowett and Miss Bondfield. ‘The women candi- 
dates have fared badly. There were eight women 
members of the late House and 41 candidates for election. 
Of the retiring members only Lady Astor, the Duchess 
of Atholl and Mrs. Philipson, all Unionists, were 
successful. Miss Wilkinson, the other woman member 
of the new House, won for Labour one of its few gains 
in the boroughs. 

The last act of Mr. MacDonald’s Cabinet before 
resigning was to hold an enquiry into the Zinovieff 
letter and the circumstances attending its publication. 
Its report was inconclusive. It neither affirmed nor denied 
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the authenticity of the document. The following is the 
officially issued statement :— 


The Committee appointed on October 31 to examine the authen- 
ticity of the Zinovieff letter, after hearing the departments con- 
cerned, found it impossible on the evidence before them to come to 
a positive conclusion on the subject. The original letter has not been 
produced to or seen by any Government department, and action 
was taken on what was not claimed to be more than a copy. Unfor- 
tunately, in the short time available, the Committee found it impos- 
sible to obtain evidence throwing further light on the matter. 


V. Tue New GovernMENT 


HE election has left the Unionist party and its leader 

with a specially grave responsibility towards the coun- 
try. In his election address Mr. Baldwin appealed for “a 
strong and stable government, based on an independent 
majority in Parliament, resolved to maintain the existing 
constitutional and economic liberties under which Britain 
has grown great, and empowered to solve on practical and 
common-sense lines the urgent industrial and social 
problems of the day.” With particular emphasis laid on 
the latter portion of that appeal, the spirit in which 
the constituencies have now responded to it could not 
have been better expressed. Will the Government now do 
its part? There is no mistaking the sincerity with which 
Mr. Baldwin himself approaches social questions. But the 
Die-hard ascendancy within the Unionist party after the 
break-up of the Coalition seemed for a time to have 
misled it completely as to the times in which we live and 
as to the electorate whose approval it must win and hold. 
After its recent experiences the nation has turned to 
Unionism again. Unionism is on its trial. The use it 
makes of its opportunity concerns more than party or 
personal fortunes. By its competence in social reform and 
by the wisdom of its foreign policy it will be judged. 
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The guides available so far to the policy of the new 
Government are its election manifesto and the nature of 
the Cabinet which Mr. Baldwin has formed. The manifesto 
is somewhat vague in statement but generally progressive 
in character. We select its main points. Unionism under- 
takes to make the League of Nations the centre of its 
foreign policy ; to summon an agricultural conference in 
order to reach an agreed and settled policy for the main- 
tenance of the arable acreage ;. to appoint a Royal Com- 
mission to enquire into the prices of foodstuffs with a 
view to the reduction of the distributive charges ; to apply 
new methods of construction and new materials to 
housing; to enlarge the pensions scheme on a contri- 
butory basis and to include pensions to widows ; to carry 
out reforms demanded by the women’s movement with 
regard to the equal guardianship of infants and the 
increase of women police ; to retain the right to safeguard 
any industry endangered by unfair foreign competition ; 
to promote the development of the Empire by every means 
open to it, including Preference ; and to consult with the 
Dominions on questions of policy such as those raised by 
the Geneva Protocol. This, if not a very explicit programme 
and if incomplete in several respects, silent notably on 
those internal industrial problems in which Mr. Baldwin 
is experienced, is much in advance of the comparable 
parts of the “ platform ” of a year ago. 

As regards the House of Lords question, the only 
reference by Mr. Baldwin, as far as we know, was at Perth 
on October 25. He reminded his audience that Mr. 
Asquith had, at the time the Parliament Act was passed, 
spoken of that Act as an emergency Act till time could be 
found to deal with the whole question of the second 
Chamber. He said that the position of the second Chamber 
had never been properly’ regularised. He himself con- 
sidered the existing safeguards against hasty legislation 
insufficient, especially the present regulations with regard 
to Finance Bills, and concluded with the following words : 
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So I think it is our duty to consider, within the framework of 
the Parliament Act, whether it is practicable to make provision for 
the machinery of the second chamber for preserving the ultimate 
authority in legislation to the considered judgment of the people, 
and, if it is practicable, the adaptation or amendment of the con- 
stitution of the House of Lords would be a necessary condition 
for carrying this into effect. It is a question of very considerable 
difficulty, but it is one of great importance, and if a Unionist 
Government should have time and power it would receive our 
attention. 


Mr. Baldwin has now followed up his election programme 
with the names of those who are to share the all-important 
work before him. ‘The new Cabinet has had a good recep- 
tion. It seems to give definite proof of the Prime Minister’s 
determination to attack social problems at once on a 
broad front. Personal and party claims have apparently 
been subordinated to the higher necessity of assembling a 
Cabinet, the most competent possible and the most likely 
to work harmoniously. The boldest stroke was the 
inclusion of Mr. Churchill in the key-position of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Mr. Churchill was adopted as “ con- 
stitutional ” candidate by the Unionist Association of the 
Epping Division of Essex a short while before the election 
and duly returned by a very large majority. His entry 
into the Cabinet later on was expected. Mr. Baldwin has 
evidently not allowed susceptibilities within his party 
undue weight. Mr. Churchill takes with him to the 
Treasury personal experience of eight other pub‘ic depart- 
ments and his proved industry and originality. No 
stronger appointment to the office which, after Mr. 
Baldwin’s, is generally looked upon as the most important 
and the most prized could have been made. Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain had the presumptive right to it and was 
offered it. His public-spirited, choice, however, was for 
returning to the Ministry of Health, where his special 
knowledge will be at the service of the Government’s 
housing policy. Certainly in the times we live in such 
departments as those of Health and Labour yield to none 
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from the point of view of national importance. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain goes to the Foreign Office, while Lord Curzon 
becomes President of the Council and Leader of the House 
of Lords. The other most striking among Mr. Baldwin’s 
appointments is that of Lord Birkenhead to the India 
Office. The Colonial Office goes to Mr. Amery. A number 
of other Ministers return to departments for which they 
were responsible last year. Sir Robert Horne remains 
outside the Government. Mr. Baldwin was unable 
to offer him the Exchequer and he declined the 
Ministry of Labour, where he made his first Ministerial 
success. 

In the new Parliament the Prime Minister will confront 
an Opposition weak in numbers but likely, especially 
with Labour’s newly gained experience of office, to be 
effective in debate. Much will depend, however, on an 
improvement in the relations between the two parties. 
Labour will have to remember that the Liberal party 
is not forty but over three million strong, even if 
strength is counted merely by votes. It may not, more- 
over, be altogether a disaster for the Liberals which 
has now removed them from a balancing position in 
politics that necessarily concentrated their attention on 
tactics. 

Mr. Baldwin’s words at the Guildhall on November Io 
are a promising beginning. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, too, 
at Glasgow on November 13 undertook for his party that 
they “ would make steady social progress their daily and con- 
stant aim.” The country, as he acknowledged, looks for the 
effective execution of these promises. There are those 
who, after the Unionist victory, fix their hopes on a period 
of “tranquillity.” It could only be tranquillity of the 
kind in which a storm is brewed. 
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GENERAL ELECTION: FINAL ANALYSIS OF THE VOTING 
(Taken from The Times of October 31) 


Constitu- 
Electorate. Unionist. Liberal. tionalist. 


Other 


Labour. Parties. Total. 


London Boroughs 
English Boroughs 
Welsh Boroughs 
Scottish Burghs 
English Counties 
Welsh Counties 
and Monmouth 
Scottish Counties 
Northern Ireland 
The Universities 


Total for 1924 


2,063,213 673,597 182,280 
7,021,669 2,758,054 936,280 
313,080 78,246 = 65,254 
1,140,367 321,433 165,352 
757985487 3;0375307 15270,075 


654,132 145,764 
1,044,534 366,826 
§22,328 451,278 
83,532 31,897 


179,472 
121,188 


9,670 


20,641,342 7,864,402 2,929,571 
Figures for 1923 19,447,755 5,497,426 4,262,264 


14,554 558,275 
76,565 2,253,241 
113,697 
410,903 
84,166 1,645,825 


205,702 
— 295,386 
21,122 

45331 
175,285 5,508,482 


— 453725474 


245324 1,453,030 
19,108 6,043,248 
2573197 
455123 942,811 
17,210 6,054,583 


530,938 
783,400 
46,980 519,380 
9:275 555173 
162,020 16,639,760 


329,638 14,461,802 





INDIA: A SURVEY OF THE 
SITUATION 


I. Forercn AFFarrs 


URING the period now under review the influence of 

foreign affairs upon Indian politics has been less 
marked than usual. On the North-West Frontier, interest 
has centred in the Khost rebellion, which has been giving 
the Amir considerable trouble. Very little authentic news 
has been published regarding the causes of this movement ; 
but it is generally taken to represent a revolt on the part 


of the Mullahs and the conservative elements against the 
administrative reforms which His Majesty Amanulla Khan 
has proclaimed with such pride. In the summer an 
unfortunate incident occurred. A certain Abdul Karim 
Khan, son of the late ex-Amir Yakub Khan, made his 
escape from India, where he was under surveillance as a 
political refugee, and joined the rebels. Most fortunately 
neither his character nor his capacity was such as to lend 
the movement any real strength. Indeed, from a political 
standpoint, the presence of this person may have been 
useful to the Amir, for it is plain from the Press of Kabul 
that the Afghan Government has been able to rally feeling 
in its favour by representing the Khost rebellion as arising 
from British intrigue. As might have been expected, the 
Soviet Press has made the same charge in somewhat heated 
terms. But there is no reason to suppose that the attitude 
of the Government of India and of His Majesty’s Govern- 
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ment has been anything but correct. Ample apologies 
were made for the escape of Abdul Karim Khan; and the 
Amir has been offered all possible facilities for the purchase 
of munitions of war to assist him against the rebels. At 
the time of writing it seems as though the Kabul Govern- 
ment had surmounted its difficulties, and that the rebellion 
is definitely upon the down grade. Mahomedan opinion 
in India has been generally supporting the Amir; but the 
public execution at Kabul of an Ahmadiya leader has 
caused a revulsion of feeling among this section. 

The Khilafat movement has for some time been at a 
discount ; partly on account of the secularising attitude of 
the Angora Government and partly on account of the lack 
of confidence in the manner in which the funds of the 
Khilafat Committee have been administered. At the 
beginning of the year, the Khilafat Committee announced 
its intention of appointing a deputation to visit Angora in 
order to discuss with the national Turkish Government the 
future of the Caliphate. The Government of India were 
unable, consistently with the ordinary usages of diplomatic 
courtesy, to afford facilities to a deputation whose professed 
intention it was to exercise influence upon the internal 
affairs of another State. The question of issuing passports 
to the proposed deputation was, therefore, hung up until 
the desire of the Angora Government should have been 
ascertained. ‘This step resulted in hasty and ill-informed 
attacks upon the Government of India, which was accused 
of hostility towards Indian Musulman sentiments. But 
the caution displayed by the authorities was justified by 
the event, for news has recently been received that the 
Angora Government has declined to receive the proposed 
deputation. It has, however, received a certain access of 
strength first from the interest excited by the Mosul 
question, in which Indian opinion backs the claims of 
Turkey ; and, secondly, from the excitement arising from 
the Wahabi attack upon King Hussein. King Hussein has 
never been popular with Indian Musulmans, and is generally 
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regarded as a mere tool in the hands of the British. His 
action in appealing to His Majesty’s Government for pro- 
tection has excited bitter criticism among his co-religionists, 
who have addressed warnings both to His Majesty’s 
Government and to the Government of India that Indian 
Moslem opinion demands the strictest neutrality on the 
part of Britain towards the struggle now in progress for the 
possession of the holy places. King Hussein’s abdication 
has been welcomed with delight ; and there is no doubt 
that if the Wahabis refrain from desecrating the tombs and 
other sacred structures of the cities they capture, Indian 
Moslem opinion would welcome Wahabi occupation of 


the Hejaz. 


II. Tue Pouriticat Recorp 


Mr. Gandhi and the Swarajists 


N the March number of this review* it was stated that 
the relations between the Swaraj party and Mr. Gandhi 


were showing symptoms of strain. The summer has 
witnessed the attempt of Mr. Gandhi to regain his former 
political ascendancy and his decisive defeat at the hands of 
the Swarajists. From the beginning, the leaders of the 
Swaraj party were anxious to come to an understanding 
with the Mahatma, but his autocratic insistence upon his 
own ideas seems to have stood in the way. Early in June, 
he published a declaration to the effect that the Swarajists, 
as they did not accept his plan of the five boycotts, ought 
not to retain their offices on the executive of the Indian 
National Congress. The Swarajists, flushed with their 
triumph in the Legislative Assembly, determined not to 
yield. Great interest was accordingly aroused by the 
meeting of the all-India Congress Committee at Ahmedabad 
on June 27, when battle was fairly joined between Mr. 

* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 54, March 1924, p. 346; No. 55, June 1924, 
p. 514. 
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Gandhi and the Swaraj party. The Mahatma had tabled 
a number of resolutions, the effect of which would have 
been to eliminate altogether the influence of the Swarajists 
from the Congress organisation. These resolutions called 
upon every member of the Congress Committee to spin 
two thousand yards of yarn every month as a condition of 
retention of his office. They authorised the Provincial 
Congress committees to take such action as was necessary 
against officials who did not properly perform their duty. 
They called upon all persons not accepting the boycotts 
to resign from the all-India Congress Committee, and 
warned the electors to choose those who were in favour of 
the boycott policy. Finally, they proposed to put a 
definite affront upon Mr. C. R. Das by condemning, in 
contravention to a resolution passed by the Bengal Pro- 
vincial Conference, the action of Gopinath Sahai, the 
Bengal anarchist who had murdered a European business 
man by mistake. But in the upshot, Mr. Gandhi came to 
realise that his position was not as strong as he had imagined. 
It is true that, situated as he was in the midst of his own 
country, he could have carried the resolutions in their 
original form by a small majority. Such a victory would, 
however, have been Pyrrhic, for it would not have repre- 
sented the real grouping of political opinion in India, and 
would certainly have caused an open split. Accordingly, a 
series of compromises was arranged, the effect of which 
was to give a general assent to the terms of the proposed 
resolutions, while eliminating in each case the penal clause. 
An overt split was thereby avoided, but at the cost of the 
virtual surrender of Mr. Gandhi to the Swarajists. Early 
in July, after the termination of the meetings of the 
all-India Congress Committee, Mr. Gandhi publicly 
announced that he had been defeated and humbled. He 
did not, however, at once abandon the struggle; he 
reiterated his conviction that the only profitable line of 
work lay in the pursuit of his own boycott policy. Finding 
that his party grew daily weaker in face of the energetic 
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and determined propaganda of the Swarajists, he proposed 
in September that the Indian National Congress, in order 
to maintain unity, should confine itself to social work such 
as spinning and the removal of untouchability. This 
proposal did not, of course, commend itself to the Swara- 
jists, who showed no disposition to accept Mr. Gandhi’s 
counsel, Their energy, their resourcefulness, and their 
excellent organisation have gone far to shake the Mahatma’s 
hold upon the political classes. It is confidently anticipated 
that when the Congress meets at Belgaum in December 
the Swarajists will be in a position to inflict a decisive 
defeat upon the man who was once the unquestioned 
autocrat of political India.* 


The Swarajists in the Provinces 


A very interesting situation has lately developed in 
Bengal. It will be remembered that the salaries of the 
Ministers had been refused early in the year by the Legis- 
lative Council, which was dominated by a majority com- 


posed of an alliance between the Swarajists and the 
Mahomedans. But the majority which had rejected the 
grant for the salaries of the Ministers was so small that the 
Bengal Government believed that wiser counsels would 
shortly prevail. Accordingly, the Ministers “ carried on ” 
during the summer without salary, in the hope that the 
Legislature, which was to meet in August, would consent 
to the expenditure previously refused. The opposition 
between the Government and the Swarajists in Bengal 


* A Reuter’s telegram on November 6 announced the conclusion of an 
agreement between Mr. Gandhi and Mr. C. R. Das and the Pundit 
Motilal Nehru, that the non-co-operation programme, except the refusal 
to wear foreign clothes, shall be suspended and that the Swarajist party 
shall carry on the work of the central and provincial Legislatures on 
behalf of Congress. Other points in the agreement relate to the 
removal of untouchability, the question of Hindu-Moslem unity and the 
hand-spinning by each member of Congress of a certain quota of 
native cloth, the last being a severely modified form of the old triple 
boycott. 
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extended to every field of political activity. It seemed at 
one time as if the hopes of the Bengal Government would 
be realised, for the Swarajists made a series of bad mistakes. 
Their reputation suffered severely from the consequences 
of the resolution passed at Serajganj on June 3 commending 
the heroism of Gopinath Sahai. They also achieved 
no small unpopularity among certain sections of the com- 
munity by their much advertised attempt to secure the 
purification of the Tarakeshwar temple. In connection 
with this latter exploit, informed opinion seems to agree 
that there was a considerable amount of humbug. The 
abbot of the shrine was unpopular, and there was a good 
case for an enquiry into his mismanagement. But the 
methods employed, which included the picketing by volun- 
teers of the roads leading to the temple, imposed consider- 
able hardships upon the general public; and the upshot 
of the struggle, which was a compromise between the 
Swarajists and the Mahant, came as a considerable shock 
to those sections of religious opinion which set the reform 
of the temple before any question of political advantage. 
On the other hand, the mistakes made by Government 
were even more serious. The personality of the Ministers 
whose salaries were in question did not commend itself 
to the better portion of public opinion in Bengal. The 
Swarajists canvassed with great vigour, and apparently 
with no more scruple than political parties usually display. 
But they could not feel certain of the issue; for their 
entente with the Musulmans was far from solid. At the 
beginning of July, accordingly, they made an attempt 
to prejudge the issue by applying to the High Court for 
an injunction to restrain the President of the Council 
from putting the supplementary grant to the vote. Owing 
to an oversight in the framing of the Indian legislative 
rules, their application was successful; and it was found 
necessary by the Government of India to amend these rules 
with the sanction of the Secretary of State, in a manner 
which would enable an estimate for a grant previously 
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rejected by any Legislature to be resubmitted at a later 
date. The Swarajists had scored a point by the cleverness 
of their legal advisers. The acceptance or rejection of 
the Ministerial salaries appeared still an open issue, when 
Lord Lytton delivered a speech early in August which was 
held by some sections of Bengal opinion to lay him open 
to the charge of casting reflections upon Indian woman- 
hood. The Swarajists were quick to take advantage of 
this incident. Their Press raised a hue and cry, which was 
sustained for some weeks. The net result was that the 
personal influence of the Governor, which had been so 
efficacious at the beginning of the year in inducing the 
Legislature to take a reasonable view of the questions 
submitted to it, suffered severely at the very moment 
when it might have been most valuable. Accordingly, 
when the vote for the salaries of the Ministers was re- 
submitted to the Bengal Legislature on August 26, it 
was again thrown out by 68 votes to 66. The Governor 
thereupon temporarily assumed charge of the Transferred 
Departments, since he was compelled to carry on without 
the help of the Ministers. Dyarchy thus came for the 
moment to an end in Bengal ; but it is generally understood 
that as soon as there are any indications of the Legislative 
Council taking a more reasonable view, the demand for 
salaries will be resubmitted by the Government. Too much 
must not be made of the whole incident. A study of the 
division list shows that many responsible persons, whose 
opinions are far from extreme, voted with the Opposition, 
principally on the ground that the Ministers themselves 
were personally undeserving of the confidence of the 
Legislature. Moreover, the Mahomedan vote upon which 
the Swarajists have so far relied for the maintenance of 
the necessary majority is showing distinct signs of breaking 
away from Mr. Das. There seems on the whole consider- 
able reason to believe that a small change of tactics on the 
part of the Bengal Government would render dyarchy 
workable once more. 
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Elsewhere, the successes of the Swarajists have been less 
striking. They have, it is true, caused the suspension 
of the constitution in the Central Provinces; but this 
somewhat backward area exercises little influence upon the 
general course of Indian politics. In other provinces, 
the Swarajist block in the Legislatures has done little, and 
the reformed constitution has worked without labouring 
overmuch, 


III. Communat Dirrerences 


Y far the most important feature of the course of 
Bintemnsl politics during the summer has been the 
lamentable growth of Hindu-Mahomedan dissensions. 
It is not necessary to look very far for the causes. During 
the preceding three years, political parties in India have 
been united in an attempt to depress the authority of the 
executive. Now, in India the executive is the one source 
from which flow powers and functions which are independ- 
ent of communal considerations. Any reduction in the 
authority of the executive, and in its power of getting 
its orders obeyed, naturally tends to loose the demon 
of communal discord. The same tendency has been 
strengthened by the recent insistence both by the Khila- 
fatists and by Mr. Gandhi upon religious motives as the 
mainspring of political action. The upshot of all this 
has been immensely to strengthen the power of communal 
considerations. Accordingly, the moment the political 
entente between Hindus and Mahomedans, which was 
based upon opposition to Government, was weakened, the 
two communities flew at one another’s throat. During 
the summer months there have been a lamentable number 
of disturbances. In July there was very severe fighting 
between Hindus and Mahomedans in Delhi, in which 
about 20 persons were killed and more than 100 wounded. 
The same month witnessed a serious outbreak at Nagpur. 
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In August, matters were worse. ‘There were riots at 
Lahore, at Lucknow, at Moradabad, at Bhagalpur and at 
Nagpur in British India; while a very severe affray took 
place at Gulburga in the Nizam’s dominions. September 
saw severe fighting at Lucknow, Saharanpur, Kankinarah 
and Allahabad; while the most terrible outbreak of all, 
which was followed by an exodus of the entire Hindu 
population, took place at Kohat. These incidents, which 
were accompanied by the gravest disorder and by severe 
loss of life, were but symptomatic of the strained feeling 
now existing between the two communities. This feeling 
is manifested in the attitude of the sectarian Press on 
either side. In which connection it is noteworthy that 
towards the end of June Mr. Mahomed Ali, the last person 
whom one would have suspected of invoking the secular 
arm, openly pressed Government to take action, under 
that section of the Indian Penal Code which punishes 
the promotion of enmity between classes, against the flood 
of scurrility which was issuing from the Press. Shortly 
afterwards, the Punjab Government was compelled to 
suppress certain newspapers which were stirring up 
communal feeling; while the Delhi authorities found it 
quite impossible to restore even a semblance of harmony 
between the two communities except by the imposition of 
a censorship. 

This communal tension is universally recognised as a 
most serious evil. Both the Swarajists and Mr. Gandhi 
joined together in an attempt to alleviate it. Indeed, 
from the point of view of the Indian politician, a working 
harmony between Hindus and Mahomedans represents the 
sine qua non of his own activities. ‘The frequent occurrence 
of communal riots not only gives India a very bad name 
and gives a handle to those who have no sympathy with her 
aspirations towards Dominion status; but in addition 
paralyses all concerted constitutional opposition to, and 
criticism of, the executive. Somewhat naturally, the first 
reaction of the Indian political mentality to these events 
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has been a disposition to blame the authorities for not 
keeping the peace. This charge is easy to fix and somewhat 
hard to upset ; but, as anyone who knows India will admit, 
the task of maintaining order among the Indian masses 
with the small numbers of police and military actually 
available must necessarily be extremely difficult. Detailed 
enquiries which have been conducted into certain of these 
incidents tend to show that the local authorities took all 
reasonable precautions and dealt with the situation at 
every stage courageously and resourcefully. It was pro- 
bably the realisation of the fact that a religiously neutral 
executive is almost powerless to control a genuine outburst 
of sectarian feeling, that led many sections of non-official 
opinion to advocate extraordinary measures for dealing 
with the situation. Mr. Gandhi gave a lead to the country 
by declaring that on September 18 he would begin a fast 
of three weeks in penance for the responsibility which he 
himself acknowledged for the manner in which his campaign 
had fomented bitter feelings. Several other political 
leaders, following him, mooted the idea of a Unity Con- 
ference which should bring together all sections of opinion 
in an endeavour to cope with the evil. This Conference, 
which sat at Delhi from September 26, was attended by 
Hindus, Musulmans, Parsees, Sikhs and Christians. A 
considerable number of Englishmen were present, including 
among others the Metropolitan of India. The difficulties 
encountered were great. Even among those political 
leaders who were pledged to promote unity between the 
two communities, dissensions shortly manifested them- 
selves ; and it was only at the cost of infinite patience and 
labour that a series of resolutions was drafted and accepted, 
laying down the basis upon which the problem of com- 
munal dissensions might be approached. These resolu- 
tions were eminently reasonable in character. They 
proclaimed it to be unlawful for any person who con- 
sidered his religious feelings affronted to take the law into 
his own hands. All differences were to be referred to 
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arbitration, and failing that to the Courts. They pro- 
claimed universal toleration of all religious beliefs and 
freedom of expression and practice with due regard to the 
feelings of others. Upon the crucial question of cow 
killing, a resolution was passed admonishing the Hindus 
of the impossibility of stopping the practice by force 
alone. Mahomedans were bidden to perform their rite 
in a manner as little offensive to the Hindus as possible ; 
while the Moslem leaders of the Conference personally 
pledged themselves to do everything possible to reduce 
the number of cows annually slaughtered. Further resolu- 
tions discouraged the practice of disturbing other com- 
munities by the practice of music, prayer-crying, and the 
like, without regard to conflicting sensibilities. Perhaps 
the most important work of the Conference was the 
establishment of an all-India Panchayat of 1§ persons, 
including Christians and Sikhs as well as Hindus and 
Mahomedans, whose task it is to appoint local Panchayats 
for purposes of conciliation between the two communities. 
It is, of course, too much to hope that a thorny question 


of Hindu-Moslem relations has been solved by the Unity 
Conference. But the Conference at least shows an honest 
disposition to grapple with the root of the trouble, together 
with an appreciation, on the part at least of the political 
leaders of the two communities, of the seriousness of the 
issues involved. 


IV. Tue Rerorms AND THE CENTRAL LEGISLATURE 


N pursuance of the undertaking given by Sir Malcolm 

Hailey in the March session, a Committee has been 
appointed to investigate the working of the present Govern- 
ment of India Act with a view to discovering and remedying 
shortcomings. The Committee is further authorised to 
suggest such changes as they may deem fit which fall 
within the scope and purpose of the present law. It 
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was hoped at one time that Mr. Motilal Nehru, the leader 
of the Swaraj party in the central Legislature, would 
see his way to accepting the invitation extended to him 
to take part in the deliberations of the Committee. He 
refused, however, on the ground that the terms of reference 
committed the members to acceptance of the structure, 
policy and purpose of the present Act. As a result, the 
Reforms Enquiry Committee comprises, in addition to the 
official members, prominent Indian gentlemen associated 
for the most part with the Liberal party. Two of its 
members, the Maharaja of Burdwan and Dr. Paranjpye, 
had actually held office under reformed local Governments. 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru and Sir Siwaswami Iyer have been 
convinced and lifelong Moderates. Sir Arthur Froom 
represents European commercial interests. Indeed, Mr. 
Jinnah is the only non-official member who cannot fairly 
be identified with the Liberals. Somewhat naturally, the 
Swarajist and Nationalist groups of opinion are dis- 
satisfied with the personnel of the Committee, and look 
for no useful results from its deliberations. But there 
can be no doubt, from the course hitherto taken by its 
sessions, that the Committee is in fact performing a most 
valuable function. Many ex-Ministers and persons who 
have held high official positions under the reforms have 
submitted memoranda and offered themselves for oral 
examination. The Committee worked hard throughout 
August ; and the general upshot has been to bring even 
more clearly to light the general difficulties of working 
the present transitional constitution. Several of the 
Ministers waxed very bitter against the difficulties to which 
they were exposed by the fact that they had no control 
over the personnel of their departments, most of which 
were staffed by members of the Imperial Services. There 
were also general complaints that the transferred subjects 
had been starved at the expense of the reserved subjects. 
Finally, the existing financial system, under which the 
provinces are compelled to pay large sums annually to the 
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central Government, came in for considerable animadver- 
sion. On the other hand, there were very few constructive 
suggestions of any weight directed towards the betterment 
of the present constitution. The majority of witnesses 
seemed unable to conceive any half-way house between 
the present system and full responsible government ; 
while on the other hand they willingly admitted the almost 
insuperable difficulty that the immediate grant of responsi- 
ble government would involve. A cynic might have found 
matter of interest in the rather undemocratic attitude 
adopted by many representatives of the Indian :ntelli- 
gentsia. But to anyone familiar with the Indian con- 
ditions this attitude could have caused no surprise; for 
indeed the country has suffered much from an uncritical 
identification of democracy and self-government. It seems 
plain from the evidence taken by the Committee that any 
scheme of self-government which may commend itself 
to Indians in the near future cannot possibly be democratic 
except in the most limited sense of the term. This, 
however, does not mean that it will not function well. 
While the executive Government has thus been engaged 
upon the examination of the present constitution, the 
operation of the central Legislature has continued to reveal 
the difficulty of inducing this constitution to function. 
The special session of the central Legislature which was 
called to examine the question of protecting the Indian 
iron and steel industry came to an end on June 11. The 
Steel Protection Bill was passed very much in the form 
originally suggested by Government—a form based entirely 
upon the findings of the Tariff Board. The debates 
revealed a great sensitiveness on the part of Indian politi- 
cians to any influx of foreign capital; combined with a 
somewhat provincial outlook. As there was no opportunity 
for the transaction of non-official business, there was 
little opportunity for the Nationalist party to come into 
conflict with Government. Perhaps for this reason, the 
June session presented a marked contrast to the March 
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session in that the relations between the non-official majority 
and the official minority were on the whole harmonious. 
But ominous indications of future trouble were apparent 
in the feeling which was expressed by non-official members 
regarding the Lee Report. 

When the central Legislature met in September, an 
interesting situation arose. On the one hand it was plain 
that even the Swarajist left wing of the Nationalist party 
was far from living up to its election pledges of fire and 
slaughter. The non-official members of the Assembly had 
begun to find their feet; and while they evinced no 
tendency to treat Government proposals with indulgence, 
their personal contact with the officials in the lobby and 
outside the chamber unquestionably exercised a considerable 
influence upon their general attitude. On the other hand, 
the Swaraj party was determined to defeat Government’s 
proposals over the Lee Report; and to pass, despite all 
official representations, a number of measures to which 
they themselves attached importance. The arrangement 
of parties underwent but little change. The independent 
section of the Nationalists proceeded to organise themselves 
into a compact body with their own leader and their own 
whips. But as they generally work hand in hand with the 
Swarajists, the practical effect of this step was hardly 
apparent in the division list. The most dramatic debate 
in the session was that which concerned the proposals of 
Lord Lee’s Commission on the superior Civil Services. 
The Government, taking its stand upon the findings of 
the Commission, asked the Assembly to accept a resolution 
agreeing in principle to the Commission’s recommendations 
while reserving a certain latitude in the matter of indi- 
vidual proposals. The non-official side of the House 
adopted an attitude of trenchant criticism towards the 
Commission and its entire findings. The leaders of the 
Nationalist party, while expressing themselves as ready 
in theory to give financial relief to the all-India services, 
demanded the cessation of recruitment from England, 
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and the transfer from the Secretary of State to the Govern- 
ment of India of the powers of appointment and control. 
The point upon which the non-official members of the 
Assembly laid most stress was one to which attention is 
being more and more directed in the public Press. In 
brief, it is the consideration that while political reform 
has received much attention at the hands of the Govern- 
ment, administrative reform has remained in the back- 
ground. In other words, an attempt is now being made, so 
it is urged, to work a reformed constitution by means of 
unreformed administrative services. Mr. Motilal Nehru, 
the Swaraj leader, urged that the time had come to con- 
sider the whole of the organisation and functions of the 
public services in India, with a view to determining the 
kind of administrative machine which India’s new position 
really demanded. Until this was done, he argued, it was 
impossible for the non-official members of the Assembly 
to commit themselves to the position which Government 
asked them to adopt. Eventually, after three days’ debate, 
Mr. Motilal Nehru’s amendment was carried by 68 votes to 
46, and the Government proposals were defeated. It is 
noteworthy, however, that the Council of State, which 
has an elected majority, accepted the official resolution 
upon the Lee Report without any difficulty. 

In another sphere also the Legislative Assembly showed a 
disposition to torpedo the proposals of Government. With 
a view to placing the taxation system of India upon as equit- 
able and scientific a basis as possible, the Government of 
India have recently announced the appointment of a Taxa- 
tion Enquiry Committee composed of representatives of 
Indian opinion fortified by English experts. Partly, perhaps, 
as a result of non-political considerations arising out of the 
personnel of the Committee, the Swaraj party was induced 
to oppose the whole project. Accordingly, despite the 
endeavours of Government to demonstrate the utility and 
harmlessness of the enquiry, the Legislative Assembly 
carried a resolution calling upon the Government to abandon 
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the project and to appoint instead a committee whose task 
it should be to enquire into the economic condition of 
the Indian people. But two days afterwards, the non- 
official majority in the Assembly called upon Government 
to abolish immediately the Cotton Excise duty. This 
impost has a long history, into which it is impossible to 
enter here.* It has always been a standing grievance on 
the part of the Indian manufacturing interests ; although 
its seriousness has for several years been discounted by a 
difference of more than 7 per cent. between the figure of 
the cotton excise and the figure of the duty levied upon 
imported cotton goods. The attitude of Government, 
which has never varied, is that as soon as financial con- 
siderations permit the duty will be abolished. But the 
Indian manufacturing interests, which are powerful both 
directly and indirectly in the Assembly, were not satisfied 
with this assurance, and proceeded to carry, against Govern- 
ment opposition, a resolution for immediate abolition. 
The effect of this resolution, if carried into effect, would 
be to divert some two croresf of rupees annually from the 
common exchequer into the pockets of Bombay mill- 
owners. Unfortunately, Government did not challenge 
a division upon this resolution. Had they done so, many 
persons believe that the non-official majority, if it existed 
at all, would have been of the minutest proportion. 

On several other occasions during the course of the 
session, the non-official members of the Assembly employed 
their majority to vote down the Government. Despite 
the arguments put forward by Government speakers, who 
urged the seriousness of the present anarchic movement in 
Bengal, the Assembly passed a resolution to repeal Part II 
of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, which confers 
powers to declare certain associations illegal. Similarly, 
against the opposition of the Government, a Bill to regulate 

* For further particulars about the impost see Tue Rounp Taste, 
No. 50, March 1923, p. 370. 

T A crore equals £666,666. 
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the use of fire-arms in the dispersal of crowds was referred 
to Select Committee. 

It might be thought from these incidents that the 
Legislative Assembly was continuing to display in the 
September session that somewhat uncompromising temper 
which was apparent in March. But the debates which 
took place on the resolution to separate railway finances 
from the general budget of the country showed that the 
non-official majority was far from being incapable of 
compromise. The matter at issue is somewhat technical, 
and cannot be referred to here in detail. It is sufficient, 
however, to say that the Assembly, when once assured 
that the separation of finances would not seriously affect 
that influence upon railway policy which it values so 
highly, accepted with small modifications the proposals 
put forward by the Government. The result will, it is 
hoped, prove an incalculable advance towards the efficient 
administration of the Indian railway system. 


V. Tue Sixu Situation 


HERE are some reasons for believing that the Sikh 
situation is now assuming a more satisfactory character. 
The Committee appointed under the presidency of General 
Birdwood proved abortive. It is generally believed that 
negotiations broke down owing to the Government’s 
inability to pledge itself to the reledse of those persons 
who were in prison and the carrying out of the instructions 
of the Shromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee.* 
As a result of this fiasco, the $.G.P. Committee continued 
its activities, and continued to despatch Fathas to Jaito, 
as related in the June number of this review.t On the 
other hand, a change came over the situation when Sir 
Malcolm Hailey assumed the Governorship of the Punjab. 
* The Akali Committee. 
} Tue Rounp Taste, No. 55, June 1924, p. 565. 
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He sedulously encouraged the feeling, already existing 
among moderate Sikhs, that the $.G.P. Committee was 
going the wrong way to work in its programme of reforming 
the Sikh shrines. Hitherto, the moderate Sikhs, who 
were both numerous and influential, and heartily disliked 
the political implications of the programme of the S.G.P. 
Committee, had hesitated to come forward in opposition 
to that powerful but extremist body. Early in July, a 
central Sikh Reform Committee was constituted to work 
out a scheme for the reform of the shrines. This was 
followed by the formation of Sikh Publicity Committees 
in many districts to discount the propaganda of the S.G.P. 
Committee, whose insistence upon the necessity of extreme 
opposition to Government was regarded by many members 
of the community as injurious. At this juncture, Sir 
Malcolm Hailey undertook a tour in the important Sikh 
districts of the Punjab, in which he made plain the issues 
involved in the Sikh question. He announced that it was 
necessary for the authority of the Courts to be maintained ; 
and that no one section of the Indian population could be 
allowed to take the law into its own hands, whether it was 
animated by religious or by other motives. He emphatically 
announced the desire of Government to help the Sikhs in 
the reform of the Gurdwaras, by passing legislation which 
should secure freedom from the abuses which marked the 
conduct of many of the existing incumbents. The party 
of moderate Sikhs was thereupon encouraged to embark 
upon propaganda to which the §.G.P. Committee could 
make little effective retort. And while the Sikh question 
is still far from receiving a satisfactory solution, it appears 
that the possibility of rapprochement between the Govern- 
ment and this important community has lately been largely 
increased. A symptom of no small significance at the 
time of writing is the news that the $.G.P. Committee 
has actually applied to the Courts in opposition to an 
ex parte decree obtained by the party of the abbot of the 
shrine at the Guruka Bagh. Considering the non-co-operat- 
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ing tendencies which hitherto animated the $.G.P. Com- 
mittee, this resort to the Courts in which the ordinary law 
prevails must be counted as a realisation that the times no 
longer permit the Committee to follow that high-handed 
policy upon which it has previously relied. 


VI. Tue Economic Situation 


HE monsoon, after beginning badly, has been on the 

whole satisfactory. Unfortunately, its distribution 
leaves something to be desired. In July there were disas- 
trous floods in Madras; on the Malabar side alone some 
fifty thousand houses were destroyed and about a hundred 
lives were lost. Late in September an unexpected burst of 
very heavy rain upon the upper waters of the Jumna caused 
severe destructive floods in the eastern Punjab and the 
western United Provinces. Railways were broken, embank- 
ments breached, and large tracts of country isolated. 
Much damage was also done to growing crops. But on the 
whole despite the excessive rainfall in certain areas the 
monsoon has been good; and India may look forward to 
another year of excellent agricultural prospects. 


India. October, 1924. 





CANADA 


I. Current AFFAIRS 


The Political Situation 


A.. this time of year there is usually little of importance 
£ Ato record on political matters in Canada. The chief 
event since the end of the federal session in July has been 
the Government’s victory in a by-election in September 
in the St. Antoine division of Montreal. ‘The vacancy was 
caused by the resignation of the sitting member, a Liberal 
but a protectionist, as a protest against the tariff policy of 
the Government. After the emergence and disappearance 
of several candidates of varying shades, the contest in the 
end was fought between a Conservative protectionist and a 
Liberal supporter of the present fiscal policy. The Liberals 
held the seat, but by a much reduced majority. More 
fortunate for them, perhaps, than the retention of an 
important seat has been the consequent exposure of dis- 
sension in the Conservative ranks. The Montreal pro- 
tectionists, who had been confident of victory, have found 
their scape-goat in no less a person than the Conservative 
leader, Mr. Meighen; and the Montreal Gazette and 
Star have expressed their demand that he should yield 
place to a leader who can attract more French Canadian 
votes. Mr. Meighen has never been persona grata to the 
Montreal Conservatives; this western lawyer has a tinge 
of radicalism in his make-up which they do not relish, 
The name which has been bandied about in the Press as 
their chosen candidate for the succession is that of General 
Sir Arthur Currie, who was in command of the Canadian 
corps in France and now is Principal of McGill University, 
but who has served no political apprenticeship in Par- 
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liament. Conservatives outside Quebec have stood firm 
behind Mr. Meighen, and, with some justice, seem to 
resent an attempt at dictation from a province which 
has not a single Conservative member in the Dominion 
Parliament. 

The Prime Minister has been making an extensive tour 
in the West in an effort to solidify the Liberal alliance 
with the Progressives, upon whose favour the Government’s 
tenure of office still depends. The Progressives—or rather 
those members of the party who still acknowledge the 
leadership of Mr. Forke, and have not joined the small but 
active group of independent radicals in the Federal House 
—are not likely to turn against the Government at the 
next session. On the other hand they are not likely to 
relinquish their hold of the balance of power in the House 
of Commons by accepting a fusion with the Liberals such 
as Mr. King desires. The probability rather is that they 
will make a more active use of their controlling position 
as a separate group to bargain for the passage of measures 
desired in the West but unwelcome to many Eastern 
Liberals, so that they may have new trophies to parade 
before their constituents at the next general election. It 
is considered probable that this election will take place in 
about a year’s time; if this is so, the Progressives have 
only one more session in which to add further triumphs to 
the tariff reductions of the last budget. 

The recent developments in Imperial affairs have aroused 
small interest. The cancellation of the proposed confer- 
ence in London this autumn has caused little comment, 
though the attitude assumed by the Canadian Government 
over the Treaty of Lausanne and the London Conference 
was the reason for its convocation. The Government is 
not satisfied with the present arrangements for consultation, 
and justly so; yet it does not seem to be prepared to take 
the initiative in insisting on alteration. The implications 
of the Geneva Arbitration Protocol have as yet been 
discussed by none of the political leaders. The Irish Free 
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State has secured the distinction of being the first Dominion 
to appoint a permanent diplomatic representative to a 
foreign Power, but the periodical rumours have recently 
revived that the Canadian Government proposes to follow 
suit at Washington at an early date. 

In domestic affairs one matter has lately arisen which is 
sure to engage the attention of Parliament as soon as it 
reassembles. That is the question of western freight 
rates, which have long been the sport of conflicting economic 
and political interests. The Crow’s Nest Pass Agreement 
of 1897 was allowed at last to come into force on July 7 
on the expiration of the period of its statutory suspension. 
Its general effect was to lower drastically the rates on 
certain commodities, though doubt as to the area of its 
application led to much injustice and apparent confusion. 
It was claimed that the rates imposed by the agreement 
were so low that the railways could not operate profitably. 
An appeal was made to the Board of Railway Commissioners, 
a body created in 1903 to fix transportation charges 
throughout the Dominion. On October 14 a majority of 
the Board announced its decision that the Crow’s Nest 
Pass Agreement was no longer valid, on legal grounds 
which need not be specified. ‘The Board has therefore 
ordered the restoration of the rates in force before July 7. 
While certainly the Crow’s Nest Pass scale, based on 
conditions in 1897, was a very unsatisfactory solution of 
the problem of freight rates to-day, yet many in the West 
had looked forward eagerly to its application in order to 
reduce the very heavy transportation charges which of 
necessity add greatly to the cost of living in a region remote 
from both factory and market ; and these will be inclined 
to treat the Board’s decision as a breach of contract 
between East and West. It is certain that this and other 
Western problems will consume a large part of Parliament’s 
time at the next session. 
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Economic Conditions 


There is little trace left to-day in Canada of the easy 
optimism, the implicit belief in inevitable material progress, 
which was dominant in the early years of the century. 
One hears but rarely such phrases, once considered almost 
truisms, as “ The twentieth century belongs to Canada,” 
and “ Our goal is fifty millions by 1950.” ‘The economic 
facts of the post-war period have been too much for such 
bombastic clichés. In both East and West there is difficulty 
in finding work for our present population. Even during 
the summer there was considerable unemployment ; this 
is already growing to serious proportions, and the winter 
is certain to bring much hardship. Many Canadians are 
seriously disturbed by the number of emigrants to the 
United States. Their drastic restrictions on immigration 
do not apply to Canada, and the prospect of life in a 
kindlier climate with lower taxation and often higher wages 
has drawn many tens of thousands away from their native 
land since the war. The statistics are disputed, and there 
has been, of course, a considerable influx from the United 
States in compensation; but it is generally agreed that 
the balance is very heavily against Canada. This drain 
can only be checked either by a serious economic depression 
in the United States, which would be bound to affect 
Canada adversely as well, or by a revival of prosperity here. 

Fortunately nature has not treated the West as unkindly 
as was feared just before the wheat crop was ready for 
harvesting. The yield for the whole of Canada will 
probably amount to rather less than three hundred million 
bushels, as against four hundred and fifty million threshed 
from last year’s record harvest. Prices, however, are 
from $0 to 70 per cent. higher than last year, labour costs 
are lower, and the quality is about the average. In con- 
sequence there will not be much difference in the money 
value of the crop, and perhaps the farmers will actually 
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receive more for their small crop this year than they did 
for their enormous production in 1923. The chief sufferers 
are the railways; they are hit by the smaller bulk for 
transportation and by the shipment of large quantities of 
grain from Vancouver which escape the long and profitable 
eastward haul. By a fortunate dispensation, crops have 
been good in several districts which have suffered from a 
succession of bad harvests in previous years. 


Prohibition 


As an addendum to a recent article,* some remarks on 
new developments in regard to prohibition may be of 
interest. During the summer in Saskatchewan, the only 
one of the western provinces to remain dry, a popular 
vote was held at which prohibition was sweepingly defeated 
by a very large majority. It is now possible throughout 
the Canadian West, as in Quebec, to purchase liquor 
legally in sealed packages at a government liquor-shop. 
There has been no restoration of licensed premises except 
in a modified form in Quebec and Alberta. The Ontario 
Government, impressed by the result of the vote in Sas- 
katchewan, resolved to take a test of opinion in Ontario as 
well; and on October 23 the voters of Ontario were asked 
to choose between the continuance of the present “ bone- 
dry ” Ontario Temperance Act and the substitution for 
it of the sale by the Government of all forms of liquor in 
sealed packages. The campaign has been bitterly waged, 
and has been regarded as a crucial test for the fortunes of 
prohibition in the whole of Canada. It has rightly not 
been treated as a party question; the Government has 
asked for an expression of opinion to guide its action. 
The Prime Minister, Mr. Ferguson, promised that “ should 
the public decide that the principle of the Ontario Tem- 
perance Act be continued, we will bend every energy to 


* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 55, June 1924, pp. 584-89. 
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carry into effect their wishes,” and that, in any case, “ there 
will be no return to the bar or sale by the glass in any form.” 

The final results of the poll have not been received at 
the time of writing. It is certain, however, that the 
prohibitory system has been supported by a small majority. 
All the larger centres of population voted wet—Toronto 
by a majority of 50,000—but the towns, villages, and 
country districts went dry so emphatically that they over- 
came the urban vote. It is to be feared that the result is 
such that the question will not be closed. At a plebiscite 
held in 1919, a proposal for the Government to assume 
control of the liquor trade was defeated by a dry majority 
of about 250,000 in a total poll of 1,150,000. The new 
dry majority on a similar question will probably not be 
larger than 50,000.* A great change of opinion has taken 
place in the cities, while the country has adhered to its 
former creed. The law was hard enough to enforce in the 
cities at the best of times, and the task will now be still 
more difficult. The Government may decide, in view of 
the emphatic territorial division of opinion in the pre 
vince, that it has been given a mandate to relax the 
strictness of the present Act through some system of 
government sale combined with local option on a regional 
basis. It is to be hoped that the issue will be settled quickly, 
and that the uses and abuses of alcohol will cease to be a 
dominating subject of thought and discussion ; for, after all, 
alcohol is only one of the minor blessings or curses of life. 


II. Trapt TEnpENcIES IN CANADA 


HEN Canada achieved political unity in 1867, the 
economic life of the country was, of course, unde- 
veloped. The 3,700,000 inhabitants lived chiefly by 
agriculture and by the sale of raw material from the mines, 
the forests, and the fisheries. Manufacturing was of small 
extent. So far as export trade was concerned, Canada 


was almost entirely a country of raw materials, the chief 
* See note at end of article. 
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commodity exported being lumber. Thus in 1864 one 
reads of 1,350 sailing ships clearing from Quebec with 
20 million cubic feet of lumber. For many years forest 
products in the raw state continued to be much the most 
valuable class of exports. On the other hand, the exports 
of manufactured goods were small; for the three years 
following Confederation in 1867 the annual average was 
only $2,000,000, and by 1878, the year in which protection 
was adopted, it had reached only $4,000,000. 

The landmarks in Canada’s economic history since 
those early days have been: (1) the introduction of pro- 
tection in 1878; (2) the opening up of the West at the 
beginning of this century ; and probably as a third, the 
development of hydraulic power which began in the late 
*nineties and has now reached remarkable proportions. 

Whether or not by reason chiefly of the change in fiscal 
policy in 1878, the total production of manufactured goods 
increased from about $310 millions to $470 millions in 
the period 1878-1890, though this, it must be remembered, 
was a period of great decline in the prices of commodities. 
Most of this was, however, for the domestic market ; even 
in 1890, only about one per cent. was exported. In the last 
thirty years the development has, of course, been consider- 
able, and the total production of manufactures is now about 
$2,500 millions annually, of which about one-fifth is exported. 

The opening up of the West in the decade 1901-1911 was 
clearly an event of prime economic importance. ‘There 
was in that period an increase of 2,000,000 in the popu- 
lation, and this increase obviously stimulated not only 
agriculture but also industry in general in a far-reaching 
way. So prosperous was Canada in those years, and so 
soothing was the stream of capital pouring in for railway 
construction and schemes of expansion generally, that not 
even the western farmers worried much about their béte 
noire of less prosperous times—the tariff. The immediate 
result, of course, was a great increase in the agricultural 
output of the prairie provinces; the figures for wheat 
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alone from this area rose from 17 million bushels in 1900 
to 385 millions in 1923. 

As for the development of water-power, beginning in 
1895, by 1900 it had reached 150,000 H.P. ; it now stands 
at 3,000,000 u.p. ‘The investment amounts to $620 
millions, and at the present rate of growth it will‘reach 
$1,000 millions by 1940. The importance of this may be_ 
appreciated when it is realized that a large group of the 
country’s most important industries are dependent on 
cheap power, and that, by a happy coincidence, a very 
large part of the available water-power is found exactly 
where it is most needed, in the zone which centres on the 
Great Lakes. This is the chief manufacturing section of 
the country, and this area produces no coal. Without 
cheap hydraulic power it would have been impossible to 
develop to their present extent the pulp and paper, mining 
milling, electro-chemical, electro-metallurgical and certain 
other industries. Of these the two most important, pulp 
and paper, and mining, are producing respectively at the 
rate of $250 millions and $200 millions annually. As 
regards industry in general, the value of electric power as 
a substitute for coal is, of course, very great. The hydraulic 
power already developed is the equivalent of $267 millions 
worth of coal annually, and by 1940 this figure should 
become $420 millions. As only about 7 per cent. of the 
conservatively-estimated total has so far been developed, 
there is no need for apprehension as to the future of 
industry, at least on the score of power. 

After this brief consideration of the development of the 
Canadian economic situation to the present time, it is 
proposed briefly to examine what it has become. In other 
words, where exactly does the country stand to-day 
economically, or rather in what direction do present-day 
tendencies suggest that it is moving ? 

At first glance, the statistics seem to show that Canada 
has changed from a country producing mainly raw materials 
to one more or less highly industrialized. Though agri- 
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culture is still the greatest single industry, with an annual 
production of some $1,400 millions as compared with 
$365 millions in 1901, it now yields first place to manu- 
facturing, with an annual production of $2,500 millions 
as compared with $480 millions in 1901. In export trade 
the development has been along the same lines. In 1890, 
out of a total of $88% millions of exports, wholly or partly 
manufactured goods accounted for only $5 millions, or 
6 per cent.; in 1922 manufactures provided $400 millions 
out of a total of $740 millions of exports, or 55 per cent. 
This means, incidentally, that in proportion to her popu- 
lation Canada has greater exports than any other country, 
with the possible exceptions of Australia and New Zealand. 
If ability to export is a sound criterion of the productive 
economy of a country, the facts cited seem to argue a 
robust state of health. 

When, however, we examine the trend of this greatly- 
increased export trade as shown by the following table, 
the position does not appear quite so reassuring : 


Proportion oF Totat Exports or CANADIAN Propuce ConTRIBUTED 
BY EACH Main Crass, 1900 AND 1923. 

Per cent. 

Percent. Percent. increase 

*Class of merchandise. of total of total in amount 

exports, exports, of exports 

1900. 1923. of each 

Agricultural and vegetable class. 
products .. ah - 16.7 43.8 1,344 
Animal products... ) 34.1 11.6 88 
Fisheries products .. $s 6.6 3.0 146 
Fibres and textiles .. 7 1.0 0.8 384 
Wood and paper .. ae 19.5 24.5 595 
Iron and its products i 2.0 5-5 1,428 
Non-ferreous metals - 11.1 4.8 135 
Non-metallic minerals 7 3.5 3.0 364 
Chemical products _ 0.3 1.5 2,987 
Miscellaneous - st 5.2 1.5 59 


* Each broad class embraces both raw and manufactured materials. 
Thus “ animal products” includes leather as well as live stock, and 
‘vegetable products ” covers flour as well as wheat. 
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It will at once be seen that the great bulk—as a matter 
of fact, 75 per cent.—of the increase in the value of exports 
in 1923 as compared with 1900, is to be credited to two 
great classes of natural resources, viz., agricultural and 
forest products. The exports of iron and its products have 
also increased considerably, largely by reason of the growth 
of the motor-car industry (American firms have established 
themselves in Canada for purposes of export trade to the 
United Kingdom and other parts of the Empire), and so 
too have such classes of merchandise as textiles, non- 
metallic minerals, and chemicals ; but in comparison with 
the two main classes of agricultural and forest products, 
they make but a small contribution. 

Is such a situation economically sound? First, as 
regards agriculture, the facts are that out of some 300 
million acres fit for cultivation only a fifth has been deve- 
loped, and that some 25 million acres are still available 
within 15 miles of existing railways. Given proper scientific 
methods, therefore, the agricultural industry seems to 
have an assured future, so far as supply is concerned. The 
question of demand is, of course, a much more difficult 
one. With such countries as Russia and the Argentine 
capable of very greatly increased production at a much 
lower cost than is possible in Canada, and with most of 
Europe going in for more intensive food-production, it is by 
no means certain that this branch of Canada’s export trade 
—and it is now one-third of the whole—can be depended 
on to so great an extent as at present. What is certain is 
that the more strings the country has to its bow in the 
way of exports, and the less it has to rely on one natural 
asset, the better. 

As regards the other great class of natural resources, 
forest products, the situation is, of course, completely 
different. Here we are concerned with what is, pre- 
eminently, a wasting asset. How vitally important to the 
country’s export trade is the care of this asset will be 
realized when it is remembered that, comprising as it 
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does, lumber, paper and pulpwood, this class accounts for 
one-fourth of the total exports. The salient facts as to 
the supply are impressive. With an estimated original 
endowment of some 457,000 square miles of merchantable 
forest, there has been and is such, prodigality and misuse 
—z2,600 million cubic feet are cut and 2,900 million cubic 
feet are burned in forest fires each year—that at the present 
rate, the supply will be exhausted in 25 or 30 years. This 
light-hearted want of foresight is all the more astonishing 
in view of the warning writ large in the experience of the 
United States. That country has already exhausted three- 
fifths of the enormous original stand and has only another 
25 years’ supply, exclusive of replacement which is only 
proceeding at a quarter the rate of consumption. This, 
of course, explains why the United States is now coming to 
Canada for two-thirds of its requirements of newsprint. 
On the whole then, the Canadian situation is anything but 
reassuring. It is true that a beginning has been made at 
reforestation, and that Ontario, for example, has recently 
embarked on a plan to reforest 10,000 acres of waste land 
each year for 60 years; but, in view of the tremendous 
wastage, this is but a drop in the bucket, and much more 
drastic action is imperative if this invaluable source of 
wealth for export is to be conserved. In other words it 
is not too much to say that in respect of a fourth of its 
exports, the country is living on capital. 

Of the third great class of natural resources, the minerals, 
it need only be said that the wealth is estimated to be 
prodigious, and that the mining industry is bound to play 
a more and more important part in the country’s economic 
life. Approximately 80 per cent. of the area of the country 
is believed to be mineral-producing and, in particular, the 
great pre-Cambrian Laurentian belt, nearly surrounding 
the Hudson’s Bay and comprising two million square miles, 
is regarded as extremely rich in gold, silver, iron, copper, 
and other metals. There is reason to believe that one day 
these minerals will play as great a part in Canada’s export 
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trade as coal plays in the export trade of the United 
Kingdom. ‘That however is very much on the knees of 
the gods, and it certainly cannot be counted on at the 
present stage. 

The outstanding fact of the present situation seems, 
therefore, to be that, while Canada’s export trade has 
grown remarkably, it tends more and more to be based to 
an overwhelming extent on two classes of natural resources 
—the land and the forests. The world-demand for the 
products of the first is subject to very great fluctuations, 
particularly in these days when most of the consuming 
countries are adopting a policy of developing their own 
food-producing resources. As regards the second, even as- 
suming a steady demand, though this is by no means certain, 
there is grave doubt as to the future supply. If this trend 
were to continue, there is reason to fear that an economic 
condition might result with certain elements of danger. 
It may be pointed out in the first place that export trade 
is of vital importance to a country like Canada, which, being 
young and needing development, is necessarily a debtor 
country. As a matter of fact, Canada must each year pay 
some $300 millions in interest charges on government, 
corporation and municipal securities held abroad, princi- 
pally in the United Kingdom (some $2,700 millions) and the 
United States (about $2,500 millions). There are, of course, 
other factors to be taken into account in order to strike 
a true balance sheet of debts and credits, but it is clear 
that exports must play an all-important part in maintaining 
the country’s economic equilibrium. In these circum- 
stances it is imperative that export trade should be as 
broad-based as possible, and this can only be done by 
developing diversified industry, which in turn requires, as 
a sine qua non, an assured and substantial domestic market. 

This, of course, raises the question of the country’s 
fiscal policy. The governing principle since 1878 has been 
the doctrine that, with the largest manufacturing country 
of the world at our doors, it is impossible to build up any 
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diversified industry in Canada without tariff protection 
against the large-scale production of American industries. 
This is emphasized by the fact that, though in respect of 
countries other than the United States Canada has a 
substantial surplus of exports over imports, as against the 
United States the position is exactly reversed, and the 
imports are consistently one-third greater than the 
exports. While this is not necessarily, of itself, of any 
special significance, it serves to emphasize what would be 
almost certain to happen, if American goods were allowed 
free entry into Canada. As against this, it must, of course, 
be admitted that there is such a thing as paying too high 
a price, in the way of lessened efficiency and consequent 
higher costs, for the development of domestic industry. 
It remains true, however, that unless a fairly diversified 
manufacturing industry can be maintained in Canada, 
there is no small prospect of the country’s economic 
structure becoming, not to say remaining, unbalanced and 
precarious. 


Canada. October 24, 1924. 


Note. 
The Times of November 17 reports a majority of 36,682 for 
prohibition in a total vote of 1,134,000, as a result of the liquor 
referendum in Ontario.—EpiTor. 





AUSTRALIA 


I. Tue Victorian Erection oF JUNE, 1924 


GENERAL election of members of the Legislative 

Assembly—the “ lower house ” of the Parliament of 
the State of Victoria—took place on June 26, 1924. The 
previous Parliament was elected on August 30, 1921. 
A comparison of the old with the new Assembly yields 
the following results :— 


Old Assembly. | New Assembly. 
Nationalists es ee ee 29 18 
Labour .. a a oe 23 29 
Country party .. in ia 13 12 
Liberal .. ah ea Sha = 5 


Total as om ne 65 65 


Concisely stated, the salient features of the election are 
(a) the loss of six seats by the Nationalist party; (b) the 
gain of six seats by the Labour party ; (c) the secession of 
five members from the Nationalist party, and their con- 
stitution of a so-called “ Liberal” party of five; (d) the 
lack of change in the numbers of the Country party. 

These results record very eloquently the effects of the 
currents which have been permeating Victorian, and 
indeed Federal politics during the last few years. ‘The war 
enthusiasms which induced many people to sink minor 
political differences in order to secure concerted action in 
war government are necessarily waning. The Nationalist 
party, which was called into being by those enthusiasms, 
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reflects in its diminishing strength and prestige the decline 
of that spirit. This was inevitable and it will surprise 
nobody. Fallen from their paramount position, but still 
numerically the largest party in Victorian politics, the 
Nationalists under the leadership of Mr. Lawson for long 
received the support of the Country party, and by this 
means kept at bay the Labour Opposition. This support 
ripened at one stage into a political union, and a composite 
Government of Nationalists and Country party ruled 
Victoria until March of this year. This Administration, 
like its predecessor, was distinguished for the scrupulous 
attention it paid to country interests and the generosity 
of its financial provision for rural requirements. But a 
marked change has recently manifested itself in the outlook 
of the Country party, or perhaps one should say, of the 
central Executive of the Farmers’ Union, which is the 
non-Parliamentary organisation which controls the party. 
It has become extraordinarily self-conscious and disinclined 
to co-operate with others, and its more militant wing has 
commenced to suspect that its interests may be better 
advanced by Labour than by Nationalist legislation. ‘These 
tendencies resulted in the abrupt termination of the com- 
posite Government in March of this year and made it 
obvious that implicit reliance could no longer be placed 
by Nationalists on Country party support. 

Rural sentiment in Victoria presents some perplexing 
characteristics. It appears to be based chiefly on a funda- 
mental antipathy to urban interests. This antipathy, if 
unreasoning, is not exactly mute and it threatens to become 
traditional. It is by no means confined to the Country 
party. Labour and Nationalist representatives of rural 
constituencies frequently find themselves constrained to 
give it expression, and it introduces embarrassing divisions 
and cross currents of opinion both in the electorates and in 
the House. Closely allied with this basic hostility there exists 
in some quarters a firm rural conviction that the country 
js the blood and bone and sinews of the State, while the 
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metropolis is but an extravagant, greedy and unprincipled 
dependent. This is sheer nonsense. The economic posi- 
tion of the farmer and rural worker is also believed to be 
greatly inferior to that of the city tradesman or artisan. 
Though this is almost certainly incorrect, the belief is 
strongly held that such is the case and that the evil could be 
remedied by proper legislative action. Those acquainted 
with agrarian sentiment in Canada and the United States 
will see many points of resemblance to the Victorian 
position, and will be disposed to sympathise with a Premier 
who is compelled to secure harmony in a mixed rural and 
urban following. 

The weakness of the Nationalist Government in the 
circumstances indicated was aggravated by the open dis- 
content of a number of its own supporters, and events 
moved rapidly towards a dissolution. Mr. Lawson, the 
Nationalist Premier, was nominated for the vacancy of 
Speaker, and by common consent it was acknowledged that 
no more able, honourable or deserving candidate was 
available, yet the Country party nominated one of its own 
supporters and, backed by a gleeful Labour Opposition, 
secured the rejection of Mr. Lawson. This episode 
considerably intensified the feeling between Country and 
Nationalist parties. The Redistribution of Seats Bill 
provided the final means for the overthrow of the Nationalist 
Government, and a prophet might be forgiven for pre- 
dicting that the matter will yet lead to the overthrow of 
others. About the urgent need for a rearrangement of 
electoral boundaries no two people differ. As to the form 
that rearrangement should take no two people appear to 
agree. Some of the metropolitan constituencies have 
grown so rapidly during recent years that they now number 
up to 60,000 electors. At the same time a number of 
country constituencies have become so depleted as to 
contain only from 4,000 to 6,000 electors. ‘The dispropor- 
tion is thus immense, and the position at present is a mere 
caricature of the operation of democratic principles. Sir 
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Alexander Peacock, who succeeded Mr. Lawscn as the 
Nationalist Premier, brought in a Bill to rectify the worst 
anomalies. On this Bill the Government was defeated, 
and a dissolution resulted. During the elections the sub- 
ject was undoubtedly an issue of considerable importance. 
The Nationalist proposal was for a rearrangement of 
constituencies on the basis of 100 metropolitan votes to 
45 country votes. There is in Victoria a fairly general 
public opinion that some slight concession to country 
electorates is required to ensure that the value of a country 
vote is equivalent in practice to that of a voter who resides 
at the seat of Government, but the concession recommended 
by the Nationalists was generally considered far too great. 
The Labour proposal, that each of the 20 Victorian Federal 
constituencies should elect three members to the Legislative 
Assembly, was also strongly criticised, and the problem 
now remains outstanding as one of the gravest and most 
embarrassing of those that await solution at the hands of 
the new Government. 

When the new House assembled with no party in an 
absolute majority, but with Labour the strongest individual 
section, the Nationalist Government, after a period of 
fruitless negotiations with the Country party, was dis- 
placed, the entire Country party and the five “ Liberals ” 
voting with Labour. Mr. Allan and Mr. Snowball, leaders 
of the Country and “Liberal” parties respectively, 
advanced somewhat tepid and unconvincing reasons for 
supporting Labour. Apparently both felt that the verdict 
of the electorate, so far as it could be given effect to in the 
House, was that the Labour party should be given an 
opportunity to administer the Government. This the 
Labour party is now doing with Mr. Prendergast as Premier 
and under the happiest auspices.* It cannot attempt any 
very radical socialistic legislation and it is therefore 
acquiring a reputation among its opponents for moderation, 
while it is encouraging its own supporters with promises 


* See note at the end of this article, 
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which the present state of the parties in the House will 
prevent it from fulfilling, and from incurring any odium 
for the non-fulfilment. 

Such in brief outline is the story of the 1924 elections, 
save that it may be added that public interest was so small 
that a poll of less than 60 per cent. resulted. This has 
drawn public attention to the question of introducing 
compulsory voting, a measure to secure which in Federal 
elections has recently passed the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment. An end of “ Nationalism ” as the identifying name 
of a party appears to be foreshadowed. It can hardly 
be doubted that Mr. Lawson’s temporary eclipse, followed 
as it was by the resignation from office of Sir Arthur 
Robinson, the outstanding figure in the Legislative Council, 
reacts unfavourably on Nationalism in Victoria. The 
failure of the Country party to improve its position indicates 
that its platform commands very limited support in the 
forty rural constituencies. An early merger of the present 
“‘ Nationalist ” and “ Liberal” parties seems probable. 
But the foregoing are in reality minor considerations. ‘The 
future order and good government of Victoria appear to 
depend on three conditions of vital importance, and those 
most interested will watch anxiously for compliance with 
them. They are (a) a rearrangement of constituencies 
to provide equal value for votes and make Parliament truly 
representative ; (b) the evolution of a set of Parliamentary 
conventions whereby an efficient government under the 
three-party system may be ensured; (c) the abolition 
of the control by irresponsible non-Parliamentary bodies 
of the Labour and Country parties in the performance 
of their legislative duties. 

It need hardly be added that the divergencies between 
Nationalist and Country parties in the State Legislature 
have had the inevitable repercussions in the Federal sphere, 
where the position now is in many respects analogous to 
that in Victoria shortly prior to the disruption in the 
composite Government last March. 
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II. THe ComMMonwEALTH Bank BILL 


HE Act of 1911 under which the Commonwealth 
Bank was established was unique in several important 
particulars. The sole control was vested in the Governor 
of the Bank, who appointed all officers, determined the 
location of the head office, established branch offices, and 
generally exercised the entire supervision of the Bank’s 
affairs. The first Governor, the late Sir Denison Miller, 
was a trained banker, who proved himself to be a good 
organiser and laid the foundations of the Bank’s success. 
On his death there was a general feeling that it was somewhat 
risky to leave the control of so important a national institu- 
tion in the hands of any one man and, moreover, experience 
had shown that certain other alterations in the character 
and constitution of the Bank were desirable. 
Accordingly this year the Commonwealth Treasurer, 
Dr. Earle Page, introduced into the Federal Parliament an 


amending Bill which made provision for some important 
changes. In his speech in the House of Representatives, 
when introducing the Bill, Dr. Page pointed out that the 
expectations in which the Bank was founded had not been 


realised, inasmuch as “ when the Bank began to function 


it became perfectly clear that a national bank had not been 
established.” He emphasised the need for a central 
bank as “ the pivot of Australian banking—a bank of issue, 
deposit, discount, exchange and reserve.” After an excel- 
lent review of the whole banking operations in Australia 
throughout the war period, and a description of the banking 
systems of other countries, the Treasurer dealt with the 
proposed amendments of the Commonwealth Bank Act. 
It is unnecessary to recite all those proposals now as they 
were modified in the Senate, and we need therefore deal 
only with the most important alterations created by the 
Bill as it finally emerged from Parliament. 
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The principal Act provided that the capital of the Bank 
should be ten million pounds to be raised by sale of deben- 
tures. As a matter of fact no debentures were ever issued, 
the present capital of over four millions being built up out 
of profits. The new Act increases the capital to twenty 
million pounds including four millions to be transferred 
from the Bank’s reserve and redemption funds. The sum 
of six million pounds is to be obtained by a loan raised by 
the Treasurer for the purpose, on which the Bank is to pay 
the interest. The balance of the twenty millions, if 
required, is to come from the sale of debentures. 

The new Bill, as originally introduced in the House of 
Representatives, provided for a Board of Directors con- 
sisting of the Governor and seven other Directors. ‘These 
seven were to be :— 


(a) the Secretary to the Treasury ; 


(b) two persons who are, or have been, associated with manufac- 
turing industries or commerce ; 

(c) two persons who are, or have been, associated with agricultural, 
pastoral or other primary industries ; and 

(d) two persons who have a knowledge of currency and are declared 
by the Governor-General to have been chosen because of that 
knowledge. 


This unusual limitation of the qualifications for directorship 
was severely criticised in debate and eventually that section 
of the Bill was amended to provide for six Directors, in 
addition to the Governor of the Bank and the Secretary 
to the Treasury, “ who are or have been actively engaged 
in agriculture, commerce, finance or industry.” 

Provision is made for a “ Board of Advice in London ” 
of three members, appointed for four years, with such 
duties and powers as the Board of Directors shall delegate 
to it. It is difficult to see the object of this provision. 
The Board can always obtain in London such “ advice ” 
as it may require from time to time without the expense of 
maintaining a “ Board of Advice.” ‘The experience of 
every financial institution has been that local boards become 
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either a troublesome incubus or entirely useless ‘bodies for 
achieving any practical good for the business. It seems a 
pity that the management of the Bank should have this 
excrescence thrust upon it. 

After a date to be determined by proclamation the Board 
is to “ fix and publish from time to time the rates at which 
the Bank will discount and re-discount bills of exchange.” 
Section 2 provides that one half of the net profits in each 
half-year shall be paid into the National Debt Sinking Fund. 
The profits derived from the issue of Australian notes will 
be paid (after deducting a commission to the Bank for its 
services) to the Commonwealth Treasury as at present. 

One of the most important amendments is that which 
transfers from the present Notes Issue Board* to the 
Board of Directors of the Bank the power to issue Australian 
notes, and also gives authority to issue notes to the 
Commonwealth Bank or other banks in Australia in exchange 
for money or securities lodged with the London branch 
of the Bank. The object of this latter addition is not clear, 
as the existing Act gives the Board power to issue notes 
against any security it considers adequate. It is to be 
hoped the new Board will not regard itself in any way bound 
to issue notes in Australia against securities in London 
should such an augmentation of local currency be, in its 
opinion, undesirable. The clause in the old Act which gave 
power to the Federal Government “ in time of emergency ” 
to take control of the note issue out of the hands of the 
Board and transfer it to the hands of the Treasurer has 
been repealed. The authority and responsibility for the 
issue of notes now rests solely with the Board of Directors 
of the Commonwealth Bank, who cannot be interfered with 
by any Government in “ times of emergency ” or otherwise. 

Section 20 makes it compulsory, on and after a date to 
be proclaimed, for all the other banks to settle inter-bank 
balances by “‘ cheques drawn on and paid into the Common- 
wealth Bank.” It also compels every bank to prepare 


* The next section deals with “ Currency and Exchange,” 
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certain weekly statements and each quarter to deliver to 
the Treasurer a general abstract of liabilities and assets 
as set out in the schedule of the Act. 

The changes effected by the new Act do not appear 
fundamentally to alter the character of the Bank or to con- 
stitute it “a national bank” or the “ pivot of Australian 
banking ” any more than it ever has been. It still remains 
a trading bank. It is not a central reserve bank. True, 
it must publish rates at which it will discount bills of 
exchange, but the volume of that class of business is not 
likely to be large for many years to come. 

However, we may express the hope that, in the words of 
the Treasurer, while the new Act “ will not work miracles, 
it will permit the ordinary laws of finance and economics 
to work as smoothly as possible, and without harshness, 


towards meeting the growing needs of this great Common- 
wealth.” 


III. Currency anp ExcHANGE 


HE war debt of Australia measured by the Common- 

wealth War Loans is about £352,c00,000, of which 
nearly £253,000,000 was raised in Australia. The annual 
interest charge on this huge debt—for it is a huge addition 
to the public indebtedness of less than six millions of 
people—is about {19,000,000 ; and this is likely to become 
higher as the rates so far have had to be increased on the 
renewal of each maturing loan. In the face of this new 
burden of debt—for which, be it remembered, there is 
very little addition to the national wealth—the need for 
greater production and for economy in public and private 
expenditure is apparent. But the war period changed the 
financial outlook of the mass of the people. There was 
much more money in circulation than ever before, and the 
effect on the spending habits of the community has been 
most marked. 
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Before the war the currency in Australia was chiefly 
gold coin, but there is no reliable estimate of the amount 
then actually in circulation. In 1910 the Federal Parlia- 
ment passed the Australian Notes Act which empowered 
the Commonwealth Treasurer to issue legal tender notes, 
redeemable in gold at the Treasury. The banks were 
allowed to continue the issue of their own notes at the 
prohibitive tax of 10 per cent. Against the Federal issue 
of notes the Treasurer was required to hold a 25 per cent. 
reserve of gold in respect of an amount of notes up to 
£7,000,000, and 100 per cent. for all issues in excess of 
£7,000,000. In 1911, however, an amendment of the Act 
fixed the gold reserve at “ not less than one fourth of the 
amount of Australian notes issued.” Immediately war 
was declared the note issue played an important part in 
Australian public finance. On June 30, 1914, the total 
issue of Australian notes amounted only to {£9,600,000, 
against which there was a gold reserve of 43 per cent. 
Twelve months later the issue of notes had increased to 
just over {32,000,000 and the gold reserve had fallen to 
34°34 per cent. 

Now it must be remembered that the British Govern- 
ment had prohibited borrowing in London except for 
war purposes, and moreover had intimated to the Australian 
Government that even for war purposes it should rely 
if possible on its own resources. Many people, however, 
thought that “ business as usual ” was a wise public motto 
in those early days for what was commonly expected to 
be a war of short duration. The Commonwealth Treasury 
decided to lend the States a sum of {18,000,000 to enable 
them to carry on their public works. This amount was 
advanced in the form of notes. As the notes were legal 
tender and gold was therefore no longer required by the 
banks for settling inter-bank balances the Treasury arranged 
with the banks to exchange notes for {10,000,000 for a like 
amount of gold, on condition that the notes were not to 
be presented at the Treasury for redemption in gold. The 
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effect of these transactions was to augment the note issue 
by £28,000,000 and the gold reserve holding by £10,000,000. 
The operations were not completely carried through by 
June 1915, but they explain the sudden rise in the note 
issue during the first year of the war. Later on, a further 
sum of {5,000,000 in gold was obtained from the banks 
and shipped to the Argentine on behalf of the British 
Government. The banks were given payment in London 
or in Australian notes as they chose, and each bank made 
its choice as best suited its requirements. It is safe 
to say that it was not as clearly recognised at the time as 
it was afterwards, that the issue of {18,000,000 of notes 
to the States created an inflation of the currency. The fact 
that the gold reserve was still largely in excess of the legal 
rate (even although it had been achieved by the exchange 
of notes for gold with the banks) obscured the real nature 
of the transaction. As already stated, the notes were 
legal tender and were nominally convertible into gold at 
the Treasury. But the export of gold was prohibited, 
and under their arrangement with the Commonwealth 
Treasurer the banks could not present the notes for redemp 
tion, so that practically the notes were inconvertible and 
they have remained so up to this time. 

The total issue of notes increased each year during 
the war, rising to {55,567,000 in June 1919, when, however, 
the gold reserve had also increased to 43°68 per cent. 
In December 1920, the issue and control of Australian 
notes was transferred to the Notes Issue Board, a board 
presided over by the Governor of the Bank. The Act 
constituting the Board provided that in time of emergency 
the Governor-General might transfer, from the Board to 
the Treasurer, the control of and responsibility for the 
whole or part of the Australian note issue. At the beginning 
of 1921 the total issue of Australian notes was just over 
£59,000,000, of which {24,274,000 was in the hands of the 
public and the balance was held by the banks. The gold 


reserve then held was 40 per cent. of the total issue. At 
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the end of January 1924, the notes outstanding amounted 
to £52,359,000, of which the public held {£23,274,000, 
and the gold reserve had risen to 47} per cent. Five months 
later, namely, on June 30, 1924, the issue had risen to nearly 
£57,000,000, of which the banks held £34,500,000 and the 
public the balance. 

The reason for this sudden rise was the action of the Notes 
Board in issuing notes for £4,200,000 to the banks which 
had the right to demand them in settlement of the advances 
made to the Federal Government for the purpose of cashing 
war gratuity bonds. Nominally the Government cashed 
the bonds in necessitous cases, but in reality the banks 
cashed them on the understanding that they had the right 
to get notes in exchange for the bonds whenever they 
required the currency. The banks were receiving 5} 
per cent. interest on the bonds and were able to treat 
them as legal tender money for all practical purposes, 
since they could convert them at will into Australian 
notes. On June 30, 1923, the banks had a right to get 
notes up to about {£8,000,000, but this amount has now 
been reduced, partly by the repayment just mentioned, 
to a little over £3,000,000, which represents the banks’ 
own holding of war loans, convertible into notes under 
an arrangement made with the Government. There were 
other rights of conversion some of which have expired 
and others have been terminated by the Notes Board. 
As already stated, the banks—or at least some of them— 
treated these convertible securities as cash assets, and 
traded with them accordingly. One result was an expan- 
sion of credit which largely increased the spending 
power of the community at a time when there was need 
for the utmost economy. It is not surprising, therefore, 
to find that the banks’ cash assets in relation to total 
liabilities fell from 25 per cent. in 1914 to 18 per cent. 
in 1923. 

Some opinions have been expressed that the latter rate 
is below the limit of safety, but there are two reasons which 
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may be given on the other side. The first is the fact 
that there are now fourteen instead of twenty-one banks 
operating—seven having disappeared through amalgamation 
—and consequently, there is a considerable economy in 
the “ stock” of currency which those seven banks required 
as separate institutions. The other is that whereas in 
pre-war days each bank had to carry a stock of gold at each 
State Capital for settling inter-bank exchanges, nowadays 
the same result is attained by handing notes to the 
Commonwealth Bank to be paid out on telegraphic author- 
ity at any of its note issue branches, not only at State 
Capitals, but at some of the principal country centres. 
The operations under this heading probably exceed 
£100,000,000 annually, and they represent a great economy 
of currency to the banks, which can now settle out of a 
reserye at one centre instead of maintaining funds for the 
purpose at several centres. 

However, when all has been said, the fact remains that 
many of the banks have over-traded and have thereby 
reduced their cash resources to a lower limit than has 
hitherto been held to be prudent. As a result, a halt 
was called towards the end of 1923, and credit had to be 
curtailed. The reason offered to customers was a shortage 
of currency due to the action of the Notes Board, which, 
it was alleged, was striving to bring the paper pound to 
its gold face value. Immediately an outcry arose both in 
the Press and in Parliament demanding more currency 
for “ seasonal requirements ” and to finance “ legitimate 
business operations ” both of the State and traders generally. 
In 1922, the Notes Board had offered the banks an amount of 
£3,000,000 in order to meet their expected seasonal require- 
ments. The offer was accepted but actually little use was 
made of it. All sorts of schemes were now propounded, most 
of them ill-informed and couched in the vaguest possible 
terms. Fortunately for Australia the Notes Board knew 
its business a great deal better than its critics, and refused 
to yield to the clamour. One of the statcments frequently 
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put forth was that the banks held in London large sums 
of Australian money ( {50,000,000 was the amount generally 
stated) which could only be made available locally by the 
issue of Australian currency against London deposits. 
As a matter of fact, no one could authoritatively declare 
what was the balance in London available for transfer 
to Australia. An examination of all the facts suggests, 
however, that there was never any sum like 50,000,000, 
and it is doubtful if more than a tenth of that amount 
is available in London after allowing for what is required 
to meet Australia’s obligations abroad. 

Certain State Treasurers and bankers, who were con- 
spicuously prominent in the agitation to persuade or compel 
the Notes Board to issue more notes, were warned that 
such a course would inflate the currency and would produce 
the evils that always have followed upon the over-issue of 
inconvertible paper money. Moreover, it has been pointed 
out that if Australian exports exceed imports, as on the 
average they do, and if the surplus is added to by public 
borrowing in London, as it has been, then it is only by 
the transfer of commodities (including gold) and services 
that the wealth can be restored to Australia. Even the 
transfer of securities, as has been suggested, would 
obviously not be a final adjustment, while it is difficult to 
see how it could be arranged. 

One factor which has given verisimilitude to the assertion 
that large sums were lying in London awaiting transfer 
to Australia is the rate of exchange. While it is true that 
exchange is undoubtedly affected by supply and demand, 
it is fairly well demonstrable that the prime factor is the 
relative purchasing power of the currencies. Thus the 
present rate of exchange between London and Australia 
marks the depreciation of the British paper pound as 
compared with the Australian paper pound. This is 
rather an important consideration. It is frequently urged 
that the present position taxes the exporter and gives 
a premium to the importer. But it must be remembered 
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that the exporter who sells his goods in London is paid 
in British currency, and it is just because the same name 
is given to the unit of currency in Great Britain and 
Australia—i.e., the pound—that he is led to suppose they 
must necessarily be of the same purchasing power. But if, 
as has been argued, the British currency is worth quite 
2 per cent. less than the Australian currency, then the 
exporter is not mulcted at all if he pays 2 per cent. on 
conversion plus $ per cent. for the bank’s service in arranging 
the exchange. Or, stated another way, the Australian 
exporter got a higher price in British currency than 
he would have got had the British paper pound 
equalled the Australian paper pound in terms of pur- 
chasing power. 

Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that some kind 
of co-ordinated policy under expert control is necessary 
in regard to the exchange between London and Australia. 
Under such a policy much might be done to eliminate 
disturbing factors which cause undue fluctuations in 
exchange between the two countries. Probably the only 
really satisfactory solution will be the return to the gold 
standard. Until Great Britain and Australia can revert 
to the gold standard the control of credit and currency 
in both countries needs to be regulated with skill and firm- 
ness, if the respective currencies are to be maintained 
at an exchange parity. Furthermore, the limitation of 
Australian Government borrowing abroad is essential, 
if the exchange position is not to be further aggravated. 
For this end the establishment of the Loan Council, to 
regulate both Federal and State borrowing, is a step in 
the right direction. 

While the policy of the Notes Board has been, since its 
appointment in 1921, to prevent any further inflation of 
the currency, it has done little or nothing in the direction 
of actual deflation. It appears to hold the view that the 
best policy is to return, sooner or later, to the gold standard, 
and in this it receives general support. But it is not 
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prepared to achieve this return at the cost of comparatively 
rapid deflation. Some suggestions have been made for 
the devaluation of the Australian pound, but they have 
received little support. It seems likely that, pending 
a return to the gold standard, the Notes Board will aim 
at maintaining stability of the general price-level, even 
if this means a considerable deviation from par of the 
Australian and the English pound. On the other hand, 
there are some who hold that the better policy would be 
to endeavour to secure stability of exchange with England 
rather than stability of our price levels. The value of the 
Australian pound could be brought down to the value 
of the British pound by inflation ; and this is what some 
people in Australia have been ready to bring about. In the 
opinion of others, however, this would be a foolish step 
to take, as eventually the return to a gold standard, which 
is desirable, would be to that extent more difficult and 
costly. 

Finally, there is a large body of opinion in favour of 
a return, as speedily as is possible without undue deflation, 
of both the British and Australian pound to a gold standard. 
It is recognised that this may come about, or at least be 
materially assisted, by a rise in price levels in the United 
States of America. In any case, as far as Great Britain 
and Australia are concerned, it is felt to be most desirable 
that both countries should proceed step by step by main- 
taining their respective currencies at a parity of exchange 
value. The banks should co-operate by restricting credit 
to legitimate reproductive enterprises. Among the 
difficulties now awaiting the new Board of the Common- 
wealth Bank, in choosing a monetary policy for Australia, 
is the fact that wages are arbitrarily fixed by Federal 
and State Courts, and that in practice it is exceedingly 
difficult to increase the value of the pound in terms of 
commodities without a corresponding reduction of wages 
in terms of money. And any reduction in money wages 
will be strenuously resisted by the Labour party both in 
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the Legislatures and the Unions. Fortunately the new 
Board will be quite independent of political parties, and 


will only require to satisfy the good sense of the Australian 
public. 


Australia. October, 1924. 


Note. 


Since this article was written the Labour Government of Victoria 
has resigned, the Governor having refused the request of the 
Premier, Mr. Prendergast, for a dissolution. Mr. Allan, the leader 
of the Country party, has, it is reported, formed a Government of 
the combined Country and Liberal parties.—Ep1Tor. 





SOUTH AFRICA 


I. THe New PariiaMENT 


HE opening of the parliamentary session created quite 

an unusual amount of interest. As a rule the people 
who attend the opening ceremony come to it for social or 
official reasons or out of curiosity to see a State ceremonial, 
rather than on account of any interest in the proceedings 
of Parliament itself. On this occasion it was clear, even 
to the superficial observer, that there was a great influx 
of spectators who have not been accustomed to frequent 
either social functions or State ceremonies, but who had 
come to see the party to which they belonged assume for 
the first time the reins of office. Their interest continued 
beyond the ceremony of the opening day, and the galleries 
of the House of Assembly continued for some time to be 
filled by an audience much larger than is usually attracted 
by the necessarily formal business of the first days of a 
session. 

Such expectations as there may have been of striking 
or dramatic scenes or statements were sadly disappointed. 
The session was quiet, not to say dull. The dissolution 
of the former Parliament had taken place before the 
estimates for the year had been passed—even before the 
introduction of the budget. It was necessary, therefore, 
to call a session of the new Parliament as soon as possible 
after the elections, to pass the estimates of expenditure 
and vote the necessary supplies. 


The new Government took office on June 30. The 
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session of Parliament began on July 25. But for the fact 
that the necessary financial measures had to be passed 
the Government would certainly not have summoned 
Parliament before the ordinary time of meeting, 1.¢., 
towards the end of January. As, however, it had to be 
summoned for financial business, it was their intention 
to confine its work as far as possible to the necessary 
financial measures. 

The budget statement contained no surprises. The 
figures of revenue and expenditure for the preceding year 
were, with minor modifications, those which had been 
given to the House by the former Minister at the time 
when the late Government announced its intention to 
dissolve. The general effect of the statement was to show 
a marked recovery in the financial position of the country, 
and in that respect was in striking contrast to the state- 
ments of the Minister’s predecessor since and including 
that of 1921. The year closed with a surplus of revenue 
over expenditure of £225,000. It is true that under the 
head of revenue was included in 1923-4, as in the two 
previous years, receipts from sales of Crown lands and 
receipts from mining leases, which are by law appropriated 
to the Loan Fund, but which in the past three years of 
stress the Finance Minister had to ask Parliament to allow 
him to use as ordinary revenue in whole or in part. For 
the year 1923-4 the amount thus diverted from the Loan 
Fund was £525,000, so that, had he not been allowed to 
raid the Loan Fund to this extent, the Minister would 
have found himself with a deficit of £300,000. ~ On the 
other hand, about £320,000 had to be spent over the 
estimates in combating locust invasions, which overran 
the Union during the year to an extent unknown in existing 
records. The general result is, therefore, that, but for 
this extraordinary and unforeseen expenditure, the budget 
would have balanced without any appropriation of revenue 
belonging to the Loan Fund. 

The revenue exceeded the original estimate by £383,000. 
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Customs showed an increase of £427,000. Income tax, 
on the other hand, from sources other than the gold mines 
showed a serious shortfall on the estimate, but this was 
partly set off by an increase in the normal income tax and 
dividend tax on gold mining companies of £328,000. 
The improved returns from the gold mining industry 
and the increase in imports showed clearly that the tide 
had set in towards recovery from the years of depression, 
and these indications are strongly confirmed by the figures 
of the Railway budget to be mentioned below. On the 
expenditure side, apart from the increased outlay on locust 
destruction already referred to, and from a temporary 
increase in the pensions vote, the Treasury benefited 
from the measures of retrenchment and the reduction in 
scales of salary and allowances in the Civil Service which 
were put in force by the former Government, but the full 
effect of which is only felt over a period of years. 

The budget of the Railway and Harbour Administration 
was even more encouraging. It will be remembered that 
the Act of Union established a complete financial separation 
between the Railway and Harbour Administration and the 
Treasury. It set up in effect two exchequer accounts 
entirely independent of each other. The result is that 
we have every year two budget statements—one relating 
to the general Government revenues and services, and 
the other to the operation of the railways and harbours. 

For the year 1923-4 the Railway and Harbour estimates 
provided for a deficit of £513,000 after meeting working 
expenses, interest and depreciation, which added to an 
accumulated deficit of £2,220,000, resulting from the 
operations of the three preceding years, would have left 
us at March 31, 1924, with a total accumulated deficit 
of £2,733,000. The actual result of the year’s working, 
however, showed instead of a deficit of £513,000, a surplus 
of £1,450,000. The total accumulated deficit at March 
31, 1924—the end of the last financial year—is therefore 
reduced to £770,000, which, on a budget of £24,000,000, 
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is an almost negligible figure. This very satisfactory 
result is a striking indication of the revival of business and 
industry in the country, as the receipts for the year, not- 
withstanding considerable reductions in rates, exceeded 
the estimate by £1,575,000. The traffic carried was, in 
the words of the Minister, “a record.” At the same 
time the working expenditure showed a decrease of 
£388,000, so that the very satisfactory position in which 
the Minister found himself was due not only to the general 
recovery in trade and industry, but also to a considerable 
extent (as he generously acknowledged) to the careful admin- 
istration and economies of his predecessor, Mr. Jagger. 

The new Government, therefore, have been fortunate 
in the time of their accession to office, in that they take 
over at what would appear to be a definite lifting of the 
cloud of depression which has hung over business since 
the end of 1920. They will therefore be spared many of 
the troubles which embarrassed their predecessors, and 
will be in the enviable position of remitting instead of 
imposing taxation. The estimates of the Finance Minister 
for the current year, however, were marked by a wise caution. 
As he had necessarily to take over the figures of his pre- 
decessor he postponed any marked innovation in policy. 

He budgets for a revenue of £24,338,000, which is an 
increase of £447,000 over the estimates prepared by his 
predecessor last April, and proposes to remit {£104,000 
of it by repealing the tax on proprietary medicines (one 
of the most insignificant impositions and perhaps the most 
unpopular of the late Government) and giving a slight 
remission of the excise duty on tobacco. Expenditure 
is put at £24,346,000o—an increase over the April estimate 
of £371,000—due mainly to increased provision for un- 
employment, relief of distress in country districts caused 
by drought, and the establishment of the new Department 
of Labour. 

The Minister’s statement, as has been said, contained 
no indication of any new departure in policy, even in regard 
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to the two matters which he mentioned as being of special 
urgency—the question of the renewal of the Currency and 
Banking Act, and the financial relations of the Union 
Government to the provinces. 

In regard to the first of these the position is that the 
enactment which exempts the note issue of the Reserve 
Bank (which has the sole right of issue in the Union) from 
being convertible into gold expires on June 30 next, and, 
unless it is renewed, the Union will automatically return 
to the gold standard. When the Act was framed two 
years ago, renewing a similar provision previously in force, 
it was in the teeth of fierce opposition from the Nationalist 
and Labour parties, who advocated immediate return to 
the gold basis. At present, however, the Minister, speaking 
from the Government side of the House, adopts an attitude 
not far, if at all, removed from that of his predecessor. 
He holds that the restoration of the gold standard is 
essential, both for us and for the world at large, but he 
recognises the difficulty of acting in this matter independ- 
ently of Britain, in view of our close commercial and 
financial relations. So the conclusion of the matter is that 
an expert Committee is to be appointed—probably on 
similar lines to that which sat before the existing Act was 
passed, and a decision will be taken after hearing their 
advice. 

The other matter, the financial relations between the 
Union and the provinces, is one which also calls for 
immediate decision, and on which the hands of the Govern- 
ment are somewhat tied by the controversies of the past. 
The essential features of the problem were set out in the 
last number of Tue Rounp Taste,* and all that need be 
said now, on the financial aspect of it, is that the system 
has broken down, at any rate in the two larger provinces, 
because the Councils cannot or will not raise sufficient 
revenues to meet their expenditure. Restoration to the 


* Tue Rounp Taste, No. 56, September, 1924, p. 841. 
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Councils of the power to tax the mines and the natives 
would no doubt be effective in the Transvaal, where the 
mines at present are flourishing, and the natives are un- 
enfranchised. But the exercise of these powers would 
most probably in the long run cause more trouble than it 
would cure. Besides, it would leave untouched the existing 
anomalies in the division of function between the Union 
and the provinces in the matter of education. The Govern- 
ment, in fact, are faced with the dilemma of either giving 
to the Union closer control over provincial expenditure, 
1.é., in effect over education—a policy which in opposition 
they vigorously and consistently attacked—or enlarging 
the scope of the Councils’ administrative and taxing powers, 
whicn would be a definite step on the road towards a 
federal system and away from the unitary system which is 
the basis of the Constitution. The Minister told the 
House that early and definite action would be taken in 
regard to the provinces but did not indicate the lines which 
it would follow. 

The Minister of Railways also contented himself in the 
main with following the lines laid down by his predecessor 
in his forecast of the working of the system for the current 
year. In two matters he foreshadowed departures which 
may become important in the near future. One was in 
regard to the manufacture in South Africa of the rolling 
stock required on the railways. The extension of the 
Railway workshops, and the manufacture to an increasing 
extent of our coaching and goods stock, has been the policy 
of the department for some time, but it has been strictly 
regulated by consideration of the cost at which the various 
articles could be turned out here as compared with the cost 
of the imported article. Now, presumably, that element 
is to be put into the background, or, at any rate, is to be a 
secondary consideration. A commission has been appointed 
since the end of the session to report on the question. 

The other matter to which he referred was the increased 
employment on the Railways and in the Government 
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service generally of what he called “civilised labour.” 
As far as could be understood from various explanations of 
this phrase it is intended to include all workers, other 
than natives, who have adopted a civilised standard of 
living. The native is apparently to be excluded, whatever 
his standard may be, and there is some apprehension in the 
mind of the coloured man (i.¢., the man who is neither a 
white man nor a native) that he too may, in practice, if 
not in theory, find himself shut out. This decision is the 
first step which the Government have taken to deal 
radically with what is called the unemployment question, 
but which in reality is a question of more far-reaching 
importance than that of unemployment in the ordinary 
sense of the word in other civilised countries. 

Here the problem of unemployment, with which is 
bound up what is known as the “poor white” problem, 
is to some extent the result of the economic pressure 
arising from the competition of the native. To deal with 
this and with the various remedies proposed or discussed 
would require an article in itself. It should be said, how- 
ever, that the policy of native segregation, which was held 
up by the present Prime Minister during the election 
campaign as the solution of all our difficulties, has not 
so far taken any practical shape. Indeed it is very difficult 
to see how any policy, to which the name of segregation 
in any ordinary sense could be applied, could be made 
effective in South Africa. But undoubtedly the pressure 
is being more and more acutely felt, and it impresses the 
popular imagination to an extent which perhaps exaggerates 
its real effect. In these circumstances there is a strong 
demand by the public for a “ policy,” just as wher people 
are sick they want a pill or a mixture that will “ cure ” the 
trouble. It is to be hoped that the Government will have 
the wisdom and the courage to avoid the call of panic 
and ignorance for so-called “far-reaching ” policies which 
can only accentuate the already formidable difficulties of 
the situation. 
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II. Tue Present Economic Situation 


Introductory 


ESPITE the fact that the Transvaal continues to 

produce annually half of the world’s total output of 
gold, South Africa must still be considered a comparatively 
poor country, if we concern ourselves with the actual 
material condition of the population. A courageous esti- 
mate was made in 1922* of the income per head of the popu- 
lation in 1917-18, and after excluding from the figures the 
lower and poorer four-fifths of the inhabitants, the average 
earnings of the upper one-fifth amounted to no more than 
£74 per head. When adjusted, with the aid of the index 
number of wholesale prices, for changes in the purchasing 
power of South African currency, this £74 per head cor- 
responds with a 1913 income of £50, a figure which may 
be compared with the average income per head of the 
whole population of the United Kingdom in 1913 of £40. 
The corresponding figure for the whole population of South 
Africa in 1918 (expressed in terms of 1913 prices) is about 
£12 $s. per head. 

Now in the absence of adequate statistical data these 
estimates were made without claim to great accuracy, and 
they would not in fact have been possible at all had it not 
been for the excellent innovation in 1917 of the first annual 
census of manufacturing industries and in 1918 of similar 
statistics of the agricultural and pastoral activities of the 
Union. As the Government Office of Census and Statistics 
profits by the yearly experience of repeating, augmenting 
and improving these investigations, more accurate estimates 
will be possible. Yet even if we allow a wide margin of 
error the income per head is very unsatisfactory, and the 
dominant economic question for South Africa is to discover 

* The National Resources of South Africa, by R. A. Lehfeldt. 
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ways and means of increasing the annual production much 
more rapidly than the population. To increase the total 
produce is as urgent a task as is the improvement of the 
distribution, notwithstanding the fact that the low wages 
of the coloured and native four-fifths of the population are 
the cause of many of South Africa’s peculiar economic 
problems. 

According to the estimate quoted above, the national 
income in 1917-18 was {137°2 millions, of which (in millions of 
pounds) farming contributed 40°3, mining 22, manufacturing 
22, transport 6, merchanting 15, government service I1°3, 
occupation of houses 13, professions 2°4, and domestic 
service 5. A complete investigation of the economic 
situation to-day should include an examination of the 
prospects in each of these main spheres of economic activity. 
In the present article considerations of space limit the 
scope of the discussion to one of the most salient points, the 
position of the gold mining industry. 


The Gold Mining Industry 


Commencing with mining, and in particular with the 
Rand gold mining industry, we find ourselves immediately 
in a world of doubt and anxiety. For thirty years the gold 
mining industry has been the mainstay of the Union, 
supporting a far larger number of the population than any 
other industry, and providing a large part of the State 
revenue and a valuable export. Notwithstanding a con- 
siderable revival of output since the beginning of last year, 
the industry has for the last ten years been steadily de- 
clining. Since 1916 the output of gold has fallen from 
£39°5 millions to £29°8 millions in 1922 (at 85s. per fine 
ounce). The decline is due principally to the gradual 
exhaustion of the Old Rand, where the yield has fallen 
from £31°2 millions in 1913 to {21°9 millions in 1923, and 
working profits from gs. to $s. Id. per ton; while the 
New Rand is being rapidly developed, the yield increasing 
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in the same period from £4°6 millions to £15°9 millions 
and the working profits from 13s. 3d. to 18s. per ton. 
On the Rand as a whole the working costs, expressed as a 
percentage of the yield, rose steadily from an average of 
62 per cent. (1902-1910) to 66 per cent. (1911-1914) and then 
on account of the war to 79 per cent. in 1918. The official 
estimate forecasts a decline in the industry on the Rand 
during the next ten years from £373 millions of output to 
£31 millions in 1927 and £29 millions in 1932, and estimates 
that by that date half the mills, z.e., those with the smallest 
crushing capacities, will have ceased operations. 

We should, however, notice two factors which have miti- 
gated the seriousness of the decline. In the first place the 
gold premium since September, 1919, has relieved the 
position for the low-grade mines, reducing the percentage 
of working costs to yield from 79 per cent. in 1918 back 
approximately to the pre-war level of 66 per cent. in 1920- 
1923. Secondly, the situation has been alleviated by the 
reduction of working costs by the drop in wages since 1920 
and the great improvement of methods and organisation in 
the mines last year. Notably on account of the extended 
use of jack-hammers the output rose again enormously 
for 1923 to £38°8 millions (at 85s. per fine ounce), and if 
the results so far attained are maintained throughout this 
year the 1924 output will constitute a record. Yet the 
official opinion is that this acceleration in the rate of 
exploitation is not to be regarded as an indication that the 
life of the mines will be more prolonged than was hitherto 
estimated. 

The prospects of the gold mining industry are darkened 
not so much by the probable decline in the output of gold 
as by the possibility of a considerable fall in the value of the 
product. It is worthy of note that with one outstanding 
exception the mineowners themselves since 1919 do not 
seem to have realised where their interest really lies. The 
demand for gold is mainly for use as currency, or as reserve 
maintained against some other circulating medium, and since 
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the war that demand has been confined for the most part to the 
United States, which reverted to the gold standard in May, 
1919. So far as the principal European countries are 
concerned, the fashion of a gold currency went out with 
the outbreak of war. Now the longer one contrives to “ rub 
along” without a particular article the less inclination 
there is to commence to buy it regularly again, particularly 
when the acquisition calls for considerable effort and is 
likely to involve a little pain. A gold currency is no excep- 
tion to this rule, and it is therefore not surprising that in 
Great Britain, for example, where since the Cunliffe 
Report of 1919 the paper currency has not been allowed to 
become an intolerable nuisance, some experts should soon 
have begun to argue that there is no need to return to a 
gold standard at all, much less a gold currency, and that to 
attempt to return to pre-war parity with gold would be 
disastrous. The mineowners, rejoicing in the respite 
afforded by the gold premium, have loudly applauded the 
latter argument that the premium should be allowed to 
continue, apparently not realising that the other proposal 
for a managed paper currency was generally associated with 
it and involved the disappearance of the world’s demand 
for their own product, except in so far as it is bought by 
dentists and used for industrial and ornamental purposes. 
Instead of opposing the return to the gold standard the 
Rand should have led the movement, in an endeavour to 
revive the fashion in its product. The mineowners have 
stopped to consider the consequences of the loss of the 
premium—an enforced reduction of working costs (includ- 
ing wages), and the cessation of work on some of the low- 
grade mines—and their courage has failed. Meanwhile an 
increasing body of the public throughout the world has 
continued to remark on the conveniences of paper money 
in the place of gold coin, and Treasury officials have begun 
to doubt the desirability of keeping a gold reserve at all. 
The mineowners have been nursed into their strange 
attitude to the gold standard by the extraordinary power 
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of absorption of gold displayed by the United States. The 
enormous tariff in force has in fact compelled the United 
States to accept gold imports instead of goods in return for 
her exports ; and by an ingenious system of juggling with 
the accounts of the gold certificate and Federal Reserve 
Bank Note issues, the authorities have contrived to store 
away over 4,500 million gold dollars in their endeavour to 
minimise the rise in prices which would inevitably result 
from the circuiation of this new money. This process can- 
not, however, proceed indefinitely, and the trade figures 
throw interesting evidence on a change which has been 
proceeding during the last few months. 


DistrisuTIon oF SoutuH ArricAn Gotp Sotp 1n Lonpown. 
In Million fine ounces. 


1921. 1922. 1923. 1924 
(to Sept. 5). 
To New York sx as 4°49 4°6 3°86 
os ks rs *36 2°85 3°65 E 


»» India (direct from 
DurbantoBombay) — ai *37) 1°49 
» Continent of 
Europe sid “18 1°22 “53 


This table shows a steady increase in the sale of gold to 
India, and incidentally the commencement of direct 
shipments from Durban. Between July 12 and September 5 
last over a million ounces of fine gold were shipped from this 
port to Bombay. The proportion of the total taken by 
America is 48 per cent. in 1923-4 as compared with 95 per 
cent. in 1921, and the Indian share has increased from 
5 per cent. to over 40 per cent. 

In maintaining that the Union should have led the way 
back to the gold standard we do not pretend that the road 
is smooth and free from obstacles. It would, of course, be 
much easier if Great Britain, encouraged by the sight of 
Germany restored to a sound currency on a gold basis 
as the result of the Dawes Report and the London agree- 
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ment, herself decided to return to gold forthwith; but 
South Africa cannot afford to delay longer because Great 
Britain hesitates. A return to parity with gold would, 
it is true, tend to raise the value of the South African 
pound in terms of the British paper pound, with conse- 
quent embarrassment to the banks and other corporations 
that have accumulated balances in London, but it is a very 
short-sighted view that prophesies disaster to the South 
African exporters. While the immediate effect is to make 
it more difficult for foreign buyers to pay the same price 
in South African money for their supplies, it is overlooked 
that an immediate effect of the appreciation of money 
would be to reduce South African prices. 

A Commission of experts is to be appointed by the Union 
Government to consider the advisability of returning to the 
gold standard on June 30, 1925, as at present arranged. It 
is to be hoped that the gold mine owners will consider the 
future of their own industry. It has already passed the 
prime of life and a steady decline is foreshadowed irrespec- 
tive of the vagaries of the market for gold, but it is still 
far too essential a unit of South African economic life to 
be neglected in its advancing years. The situation will 
not be improved by the imposition of new burdens on the 
industry at the present time. However anxious we may be 
to assist the unemployed white population, that object will 
not be attained by a policy of compelling the mineowners 
to increase the proportion of white underground labour 
without reference to the effect on working costs. Such 
an experiment on the East Rand Proprietary Mines work- 
ings was accompanied by a drop in efficiency. Stinting the 
supply of native labour will not lead to the employment of 
more whites but to an increase in wages and working costs 
and a reduction in the total of employment possible. Simi- 
larly, measures which raise the cost of living on the Rand 
will not assist the low-grade mines. In particular it is unde- 
sirable that an embargo should be placed on Rhodesian 
cattle to enable Transvaal cattle owners to dispose of meat 
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which at present the public prefers not to buy; and it is 
not the time to entertain suggestions from Natal sugar 
growers that the Mocambique agreement be amended 
to prevent Mocambique sugar from being sold on the Rand 
on equal terms with the Natal product. The industry 
already has enough trouble ahead. It is fashionable in 
some quarters to think of the gold industry in South 
Africa in the same terms as the Turk has been thought of 
in Europe. South Africa should say with Nicholas of 
Russia, ‘ We have on our hands a sick man. It will be a 
sad thing if he slip away before all arrangements are 
made.” 

The principal “arrangement” to be made in this 
instance is to ensure the existence of a valuable export trade 
to replace gold if and when it should fail. It is in the 
agricultural and pastoral industries that prospects are 
brightest. The gold export trade has assisted in paying 
for the machinery and equipment which have made possible 
the opening up of vast territories, but as an export it has 
fallen short of the ideal in one important respect : it lacks 
bulk. Gold does not fill a ship, and the freight charges on 
imports have been high in consequence. Before the war 
the discrepancy in the tonnage of exports and imports was 
a serious handicap ; it is estimated, for instance, that in 1912 
the United Kingdom exported approximately °75 million 
measurement tons of cargo to South Africa, occupying 35 
per cent. of the space available in the ships employed in the 
outward trade. The exports from South Africa to the 
United Kingdom for the same year were ‘25 million tons, 
occupying only 20 per cent. of the space of ships returning 
direct.* There was clearly need for the development of a 
greater export trade; and the post-war trade figures show 
that, apart from the enormous bunkering trade, agriculture 
is filling the deficiency. Of the total export trade in the 
years 1919-22 agricultural produce comprises 27$ per cent., 


* A. J. Sargent, Seaways of the Empire. 
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as compared with 17} per cent. for the years 1909-13. 
During 1920 and 1921 3°39 million tons of cargo were 
landed in South Africa and 2°82 million tons, apart from 
bunker coal, were shipped away. The total exports are less 
by 6 per cent. than in 1909-13, but agricultural produce has 
increased by 30 per cent. Further consideration, however, 
of the farming industry, of the impediments which 
stand in its way, and the prospects of progress, must be 
reserved for some future article. 


South Africa. October 21, 1924. 





NEW ZEALAND 


I. Tue Openinc oF ParLIAMENT 


T the opening of Parliament on June 27 last, the 

Governor-General’s speech referring to the preference 
resolutions of the Imperial Conference, suggested that 
New Zealand was not going to be cross-grained about their 
rejection by the British Parliament, and would probably 
increase her own measure of voluntary preference by 
requiring a higher percentage of British production in 
imports which are eligible for preference. In connection 
with the visit of H.M.S. Hood and her consorts the Governor- 
General spoke with satisfaction of the replacement of the 
Chatham in New Zealand waters by the more modern 
Dunedin, and reminded us again of our dependence on the 
Imperial navy. Another clause in the speech alluded to 
the proposed reduction of taxation in order to set money 
free for private enterprise. Such a step will not only give 
individual relief, but is an indication of the determination 
of the Government to try and regain a more normal financial 
position. His Excellency’s speech closed with a personal 
expression of his regret at leaving a Dominion where he had 
found much to tempt him to stay. Asa great admiral, a 
careful administrator, a witty speaker, a good “ sport ” and 
an intensely human and sympathetic friend to all classes, he 
has become so popular that he has been universally regarded 
as the ideal type of Governor for the Dominion. He has 
indeed evoked genuine affection throughout the country. 
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II. Tue Taxation Commission 


HE difficult question of taxation has been brought to 

the front by the report of a Royal Commission, pre- 
sided over by Mr. Justice Sim, who had as colleagues four 
well-known commercial men, two of whom had an intimate 
knowledge of farming conditions. A previous Committee 
of inquiry had reported on the subject in 1922. The two 
points that attracted most attention were :— 

(1) Whether company taxation, which has provided a 
large proportion of the revenue from income tax, should be 
reduced or abolished. 

(2) Whether the farming community should contribute 
to revenue by land tax or income tax, or both. 

The report, which was unanimous, was made public on 
July 18. 

Its chief conclusions are as follows :— 


A graduated system of income tax is sound in principle and 
necessary in practice. 

Every individual’s income, from all sources, should be brought 
together, for the purpose of determining the graduated rate. No 
form of individual income should escape it. 

The present system of graduating the income of companies as a 
separate income is not in accordance with the principle of the gradu- 
ated income tax. 

It is wrong in principle to vary the rate of taxation according to 
the source from which it is derived. All sources should pay the 
same rate. 

Land tax should as soon as possible be abolished. 

Every decision to exempt some source of income from taxation 
carries with it a decision to tax some other source at a higher rate 
than would otherwise be necessary. 

Death duties act as .a check on aggregation of land. 


These conclusions and some minor ones are followed 
by a number of recommendations, which show that the 
Commission realised the necessity of securing sufficient 
annual revenue, and consequently that their proposed re- 
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forms could not take effect until further data were obtained. 
The recommendations contain inter alia the following 
provisions :— 


the Commissioner of Taxes shall have power to obtain from indi- 
viduals information as to the amount of their income from all 
sources. Assuming that this information is obtained in 1925, the 
question remains whether a complete change can be made in one 
move, or whether the new incidence must be introduced by more 
steps than one. 

The maximum rate of graduated tax must be adjustable from year 
to year, so that it may induce an inflow of capital into New Zealand 
rather than an outflow. 

In any event, the favoured position of the debentures of public 
bodies and companies, in so far as income tax is concerned, should 
be abolished immediately. 


The report realises the difficulty and danger of sweeping 
and immediate changes, but it lays down clearly some 
drastic reforms, the most noticeable one being that the 
individual’s income tax is made the chief source of revenue, 
the land tax and company income tax being gradually wiped 


out. The Commission seems to have done its work in a 
matter-of-fact way, unshackled by prejudice ; and if Parlia- 
ment treats the question in the same manner there should 
be a good chance of arriving at a more logical system for 
raising revenue than has obtained in the past. 

The report has evoked much comment in the Press. The 
Southland Daily Times of June 14, anticipating the proposed 
removal of the land tax, quotes Sir George Grey, who years 
ago called it “ a fair and righteous tax in every respect. . . . 
It would be cruel to tax men for the improvements they have 
made.” ‘The land tax was established under the Grey- 
Ballance regime. Under Atkinson it was repealed in favour 
of the property tax, which taxed all classes of wealth. 
This was abolished, and the land tax reinstated when 
Ballance was in power in 1891. 


It is evident (says the Southland Daily Times) that wealth hopes 
by abolishing the land tax to shake off some of its burdens, as it 
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did in Atkinson’s day... . These retrograde ideas must be com- 
bated in the only way possible . . . at the polling booths. 


This is the orthodox Liberal view, which objects on 
principle to the abolition of the land tax. 
Thus the Auckland Star (Liberal) of July 18 says: 


We feel sure Parliament will need much convincing before it 
abolishes the land tax that has been one of the cardinal features 
of Liberal policy since the time of Grey. 


The Otago Daily Times (Reform) of July 19 again says : 


The recommendation to abolish land tax is based on ideals, and 
is almost revolutionary politics in New Zealand, for land tax has 
been accepted without discussion for thirty years. 


The Evening Post (Independent) of July 19 considers that 


the case for the abolition of land tax has been badly put and very 
little argument produced in favour of the change. 


On the other side, that stalwart organ of the Reform 
party, the Christchurch Press, says : 


The Liberal theories about land tax will not hold water. It was 
levied because it made it easy to collect revenue from the incomes 
of landholders. Why should a farmer be subject to a tax on his 
stock in trade which does not fall on other classes of taxpayers ? 

The land tax at present amounts to a penalty on those who 
take up farming as a means of living. 


The above quotations from the daily Press express the 
view of town dwellers in whose case the land tax is levied—so 
it is contended by a large section of farmers—on a small pro- 
portion of the capital invested in their business ; - whereas 
in the case of the farmer the tax is levied on a large pro- 
portion of his invested capital. The farmers’ papers, 
which argue in favour of abolition, voice the farmers’ 
pertinent objection to paying—under the land tax—a tax on 
capital during a year in which income is nil, as has been the 
case in thousands of instances during the last few years. 
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Most farmers who keep proper books know that they would 
pay more to-day under the income tax than under the 
land tax. But it is a much less serious matter to them 
to pay {100 out of income than {50 out of capital in a 
lean year. They contend that a general income tax is good 
in theory, and would bring in as large an average revenue ; 
but while the proposal to abolish the land tax would have 
the support of the country members of Parliament, the 
Liberal party, who years ago introduced this tax for the 
purpose of breaking up large estates, would resist its 
abolition, and would be supported by Labour. The 
farmers contend further that to collect both income and 
land tax from farmers, as has been done since the war, is 
to drive men and capital out of rural undertakings—a very 
serious matter for the whole community. 

As the land tax is a class tax and a levy on capital, there 
is much to be said in favour of its abolition. To make 
income tax the chief source of revenue from farmers and 
city folk alike would, moreover, strengthen the position of 
all income tax payers against unreasonable pressure from 
the exempted majority.* 

The report of the Taxation Commission is silent on the 
question of preference and protection, and there is no 
doubt that in any debate on revenue secondary industries 
will strive to retain all the protection they can. It looks 
as if they may get Ministerial help, for the Minister of 
Customs, Mr. W. Downie Stewart, speaking at a winter 
show on July 8, outlined a proposal for enlarging the scope of 
the work of the Department of Industries and Commerce 
by an investigation of industries which are likely to be 
successful in New Zealand so as to give them such help 
as may be possible to aid their development. 


In his opinion this would be to the general good, as a balanced 
development of secondary industries would make the Dominion 
less sensitive than it now is to world economic conditions, and would 
also enable New Zealand to carry a much larger population. 

* Incomes up to £300 are exempted from income tax in New Zealand. 
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III. Tue Bupcetr 


The Financial Statement of the past year’s accounts 
submitted to the House on July 23 revealed little new 
matter. The larger figures had been public property for 
some months. 


The revenue account showed an income of 6 £27,960,370 
and an expenditure of.. - “e A 26,148,005 


Giving a balance of ca 1,812,365 
Add to this the credit cartied forward ir into the year’s 
accounts = re - + s 5,637,090 


Gives a total at the disposal of the Treasurer of £7:449,455 
Of this sum there has been allocated :— 

To Public Works Fund .. a . » £1,000,000 

To amortisation of Public debt.. -. 4%, 907,343 

To Education Loans account .. es 100,000 

To Soldiers’ Loans depreciation account 50,000 =. 2,517,341 


Leaving close on five million surplus available for £4,932,114 
expenditure this year. 


The principal increases in revenue over the previous year 
were: Customs, {£1,205,923; and railways, £234,605— 
due to increased traffic from returning prosperity, and to 
reduction of working expenses. 

The position as a whole is very satisfactory, but it was 
a disappointment that Mr. Massey, in making his statement, 
gave no details in connection with the reductions in 
taxation which he had already foretold, although he spoke 
of a million as the amount by which he proposed to 
reduce taxation. A month later, September 4, this 
omission was in some measure made good by the annual 
Bill which fixes the rate at which land tax and income tax 
are to be levied for the current financial year. This Bill 
will effect a reduction of 10 per cent. in the rates of land 
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tax and 134 per cent. in the rates of income tax. The 
Hawkes Bay Tribune, September 5, says : 


These reductions are something more than merely appreciable, 
and in conjunction with those of last year should considerably help 
to restore confidence and promote investment in productive under- 
takings. ... The sooner capital is set free for such purposes, 
instead of disappearing into sterile State and municipal investments, 
the better, and particularly for the classes for whom employment has 
to be provided. 


The statement envelops our chances of obtaining a 
second light cruiser in a mist of contingencies. Here are 
the ipstsstma verba :— 


The contribution provided for the Naval Base at Singapore in 
1923-24 was not expended, and owing to the decision of the Imperial 
Government to incur no further expenditure on the scheme, an 
appropriation will not be required this year for the purpose; but 
if Parliament approves, a similar amount may be applied towards the 
cost of the second Light Cruiser, recommended by the Admiralty. 


At the time of writing, Parliament has not yet done 
its part in settling our doubts. The statement also con- 
tains a proposal to assist in the establishment of at least 
one agricultural college, to enable our farmers to compete 
more successfully with other countries. 

The Auckland Star congratulates the Government on 
reducing the war debt by 4% million during the last two 
years. Several papers contend that the promised reduction 
in taxation of a million is inadequate. The probability 
is that Mr. Massey expects to drop a large sum over re- 
valuations and adjustments of Soldier Settlement accounts. 
For there is no question but that the Government’s hurried 
expenditure of millions in acquiring land for returned 
soldiers was the chief reason for land prices becoming 
inflated to such a degree as to make it impossible for many 
of the men, however hard they worked, to make way, 
after paying the interest due to the State for advances made. 
Revaluation Committees, under the Discharged Soldiers 
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Settlement Amendment Act of 1923, have been busy all 
through the Dominion, and it is probable that the result 
of their recommendations to the Dominion Revaluation 
Board will be a reduction of capital values and rents 
amounting to several millions. 

A further liability may arise if the recommendations of 
the Taxation Commission are carried out, as a loss of 
revenue may occur during the change over. Unfortunately, 
the Budget gives no inkling of the Government’s decision 
on that matter. Referring to this, the Dominion, August 7, 
says : 


It is disappointing that so far the recommendation of the Taxation 
Commission that the present taxation of Joint Stock Companies 
should be abolished as far as possible in favour of individual incomes 
has hardly been referred to. There is no doubt that Company 
taxation is checking business enterprise and industrial progress . . . 
and members might have been expected to have a great deal to say 
on the subject. 


With regard to Empire preference a decisive proposal is 


made, that the percentage of British material and work- 
manship entitling goods to preference shall be raised from 
25 per cent. to $0 per cent. 

It is an interesting historical fact that the credit for 
establishing a system for reducing the public debt of the 
Dominion belongs to Sir Joseph Ward, the old Liberal 
leader, rather than to the more conservative party. The 
sinking funds accumulated under that system now amount 
to thirteen millions, and this is always quoted in London 
loan proposals as being to our credit. Mr. Massey in the 
Budget proposes new legislation, in order that funds 
accumulated for the purpose may be more readily available. 
When it is realised that during the next seven years loans 
amounting to ninety millions fall due, exclusive of Imperial 
debt requirements, it will be seen how important it is that 
when the new Bill comes before the House it shall be 
subjected to the closest scrutiny. During the Budget 
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debate, the Minister for Education, Mr. C. J. Parr, in refer- 
ring to the need for economies, put the national, local and 
private mortgage debts of the Dominion at five hundred 
millions. As a bald statement, this might be damaging 
to our credit. It is well, however, to remember that of 
this large total only 221 millions are public debt, and in 
that figure the war debt of less than 73 millions is the only 
deadweight obligation. The remaining 158 millions are 
invested in productive works, and a portion of this amount, 
and nearly the whole of the private mortgage debt, are 
held within the Dominion. Even so, further borrowing 
can only be justified for the purpose of the development 
of our productive powers. Fortunately, Mr. Massey 
reiterates this in his Budget, and it is to be hoped that 
Parliament will see that he carries out his good resolutions. 

Mr. F. J. Rolleston, member for Timaru, who is pledged 
to the Government on a no-confidence motion, but 
exercises the rdle of free critic, attracted attention during 
the debate by a thoughtful speech advocating further 
debt reduction instead of lowering taxation, and also the 
keeping of fresh borrowing within as narrow limits as 
possible. He contended that if Sir Joseph Ward’s debt 
reduction policy had been adhered to by the Reform 
Cabinet, we should by now have reduced our public debt 
by another twenty millions and our annual interest charges 
by £800,000. He contended that surpluses should always 
be devoted to debt reduction as in England. Mr. H. 
Holland, leader of the Labour party, in a speech that 
contained repeated confessions of his faith as a disciple of 
Karl Marx, said that his party was out “to end class 
war by ending the causes of warfare . . . . those economi- 
cally foundational antagonisms that divide society.” 
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IV. AcricutTurAL CREDIT 


N moving the Address-in-reply on July 2, Mr. J. 

Bitchener, the mover, referred to “the difficulty of 
obtaining sufficient finance experienced by the primary 
producers, who contribute go per cent. of our exports.” 
The cause of this difficulty is not altogether clear, but it has 
been due in some measure to the inflation of land values 
and to the large sums which were invested in tax-free bonds 
and in the debentures of the local bodies, the interest 
from which has been subject to a smaller rate of income 
tax than the general one. Other causes have been the 
moratorium owing to its interference with dates of settle- 
ment, and the very serious fall in the values of exports 
during the slump. Increasing irritation has been felt by 
primary producers at seeing banking institutions paying 
very high dividends and placing large sums to reserves 
whilst the producers were not earning 2 per cent. on their 
invested capital. As a result there has been growing 
agitation for an agricultural bank on the lines of the one 
in Denmark which has for years so successfully supplied 
Danish farmers, large and small, with working capital at a 
low rate, and at the same time provided in all cases a 
sinking fund to wipe out the debt. The Dominion 
President of the Farmers’ Union, Mr. W. J. Polson, has 
had circulated a Bill of which a number of members on both 
sides of the House have shown approval. ‘This Bill contains 
the following provisions :— 


A Government advance of £100,000 to be made for establishment 
expenses. 

Any group of landholders in a defined district may form a branch 
by taking up a minimum number of shares in the bank in proportion 
to the amount they require on loan, and lodging their freehold title 
deeds as security for the loan. 

Loans to be limited to a fixed percentage of the valuation. Valua- 
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tions to be made by a Committee of shareholders, elected by mem- 
bers of the branch, and acting voluntarily. 


Legal authority is given for the bank to issue land bonds on the 


security of the titles lodged with the bank, and to the extent of the 
loan made. 


The remission of taxation on incomes derived from land bonds 
issued. 


In the discussion of this Bill at the Farmers’ Conference, 
the last clause was strongly objected to. Otherwise the 
Bill was warmly supported. It was shown that during 
the last twenty years in Denmark many millions had been 
lent at a very low rate, which was possible on account of 
low working charges; that the land banks had made no 
serious losses, but had been a great help to farmers by 
providing money at a cheap rate; that the Government 
for its part had made no loss, and that the bonds issued 
under the Act were a very popular form of investment, 
standing as high as the best Government securities on the 
money market. 

At the same conference, it was suggested that the large 
amount lent by the State Advances Department, together 
with the still larger sums promised by Mr. Massey, made 
sufficient provision. It was further argued that as that 
department had already secured the best part of the business, 
what remained would not provide enough security to give 
the bank a good start as compared with the Danish institu- 
tions, whose activities are very widespread. The answer 
was given that such starts are always difficult, but that the 
unqualified success of other co-operative land banks was 
sufficient reason for making a commencement. A further 
objection to the State advancing £100,000 without security, 
to enable a start to be made, was answered by the rejoinder 
that there was every probability of its being repaid, and 
that even as a speculative investment it was much sounder 
than the present annual gift of a much larger sum to the 
New Zealand boot industry. The Government in finance 
is closely associated with the Bank of New Zealand, which, 
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together with other banking institutions, is likely to oppose 
the measure strongly. But the farmers, remaining subject 
to heavy charges, and watching the success of such banks 
in other countries, are not likely to rest until they can get 
advances at a rate which more nearly approaches that 
given for fixed deposits. Their success in obtaining a heavy 
reduction in fire insurance rates in 1903, under the Mutual 
Fire Insurance Act, when vested interests and trained com- 
mercial men assured them it was impossible, is a lesson they 
have not forgotten. 


V. Tue Sucar Question 


HE position of the sugar supply in New Zealand is 
unique. The whole of it is in the hands of the 
Colonial Sugar Refining Company, Limited. The raw 
sugar is imported by the Company from its plantations in 
Fiji, and treated at the Company’s refinery works at 
Chelsea, Auckland, where some 350 to 400 men are employed. 


In June, 1916, at a time when the world position as regards 
sugar was becoming increasingly difficult, the New Zealand 
Government arranged with the Sugar Company for the 
supply of the Dominion’s needs for twelve months to 
June 30, 1917, at a fixed price of {21 per ton. This 
contract was renewed to June 30, 1918, at {22 per ton; 
te June 30, 1919, at {22 Ios. per ton; and again for nine 
months to March 30, 1920, at {23 15s. a ton. This last 
period was later extended to June 30, 1920, at the same 
price. During the continuance of these agreements, 
production and other costs, such as wages, coal, material, 
parts of machinery, sacking, hessian and distribution 
charges, were increasing rapidly, and finally the Sugar 
Company represented to the Governmert that it would be 
impossible to continue the arrangement that had so far 
been in force. It therefore suggested that the Govern- 
ment should purchase outright the whole season’s crop, 
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and it offered the entire output of its Fijian mills at £35 
per ton f.o.b. Fiji. After some negotiation, a definite 
contract was entered into for the purchase of 65,000 tons 
of raw sugar at £35 10s. per ton f.o.b. Fiji (including 
export duty) the Company to refine the sugar at its works 
at Auckland for the Government at a profit of {1 §s. per 
ton on cost. This agreement enabled the Government to 
fix the wholesale price of 1A Sugar at £47 per ton f.o.b. 
Auckland and the maximum retail price at 64d. per Ib. 

This arrangement continued for twelve months to 
June 30, 1921, when further contracts were successively 
negotiated between the Government and the Sugar Com- 
pany at {22 12s. 6d., £16 5s., {19 12s. 6d., and finally 
at {17 3s. 8d. per ton. 

Upon the revision of the customs tariff in 1921 and as 
part of the general policy of the New Zealand Government, 
wherever possible, to grant a preference to goods of British 
or Empire origin, a preferential duty of $d. per lb. was 
imposed on foreign sugar. In June, 1923, on the termina- 
tion of the various contracts with the Sugar Company, 
the Company represented to the Government that unless 
it were given some measure of protection against the 
importation of cheap and inferior Java sugar, it would 
be obliged to close its refining works at Chelsea, and, as a 
result, the preferential duty of $d. per lb. was converted 
into a straight cut protective duty of 3d. against 
imports from all countries, whether inside or outside the 
Empire. This duty was only agreed to by Parliament in 
1923, after a lengthy debate, for one year only, to enable 
the Government to go into the matter more fully with a 
view to finding an alternative method of dealing with the 
situation. During the respite, however, the Government 
apparently made no enquiries and the whole question came 
before Parliament again last August. A select committee 
reported “ that it is in the interests of the Dominion that 
the Chelsea sugar works should remain open and it is agreed 
that some protection to the Colonial Sugar Refining 
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Company is necessary.” ‘The Committee was unable to 
agree on the amount of protection required, and after a 
heated debate Parliament decided to reimpose the duty but 
reduced the amount from 3d. to 4d. per lb. While 
it was not denied that the Sugar Company had made 
substantial profits, it was urged in favour of the Company 
that it had both during the difficult period of the war and 
afterwards kept up a regular supply of uniformly high 
quality which was sufficient for our requirements and 
supplied to the consumer at a lower price than in any 
other country. In 1920, for example, when the New 
Zealand Government paid £35 Ios. per ton for its supply, 
the average price paid by the British Government was 
£67 8s. 6d. per ton raw, and by the Australian Govern- 
ment {59 19s. 5d. per ton raw. Furthermore, it was 
urged that the competing supply from Java was produced 
by cheap coloured labour, working twelve hours for 1od. a 
day, and was moreover of an inferior quality (bleached and 
not refined) quite unsuitable for use by New Zealand 
manufacturers of condensed milk and certain classes of 


preserves; that the Sugar Company’s refinery provided 
regular and constant employment for 350 to 400 men at the 
Arbitration Court rate of wages and should be kept running 
in the interests of workers and manufacturers. 

The Dominion (Reform) on August 22 last criticised 
the position in the following terms :— 


The only two alternatives were: 

(1) To re-enact a duty on sugar (at present 7d. per lb.) and 
so require the people of the Dominion to pay nearly {£200,000 a 
year more than they otherwise need pay for sugar. 

(2) To allow a fairly important local industry to close down and 
throw some 380 men out of work... . 

Although the House was plainly in the position of having to 
choose between two evils, there does not seem to be much doubt 
that the temporary reimposition of the duty on the best terms that 
can be obtained is for the time being the least of these evils. It 
seems very doubtful, however, whether the retention of the duty 
for any great length of time can be justified. 
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With the present duty in force, the people of the Dominion are 
paying about {£175,000 more than they would pay on an open 
market for the amount of sugar they at present consume annually. 
In our open columns recently, Captain Colbeck pointed out that if 
the refining company had 400 employees, this additional outlay on 
sugar would work out at £437 Ios. per employee. In other words, 
the people of the Dominion are paying as much extra for their sugar 
as probably would more than pay the wages of these workers twice 
over... 

A local ‘industry i is bought at too high a price if it needs such a 
bonus by way of Customs protection as would pay the wages of 
those it employs twice over. . . . 

Parliament probably is justified in reimposing the duty until the 
possibilities of the situation can be more definitely ascertained. 
The Government, however, should make the best bargain possible 
not only as regards the amount of the duty, but as to continuity 
of supply, price, = quality during whatever period the duty is 
retained. 


The New Zealand Herald (Reform) refers to the low pro- 
tection sugar has had (about 8 per cent.) compared with 
boots (334 per cent.) and wants to know the reason why ? 
It considers a continuation of the duty to be wise. Both 
papers approve of the rejection of the suggested Govern- 
ment control of the industry, and the New Zealand Times 
(Liberal) which agrees with them, says “ the majority view 
was strongly against nationalisation.” 

The House finally decided to reduce the present duty 
by 4d. So this specially protected and costly factory will 
continue to work, and sugar can be imported at a cost which 
is a fraction less than it was last year. 


VI. Imperrat Matters 


N answer to a question during the first week of the 
| pies Mr. Massey stated that “‘ a maximum cruiser, of 
10,000 tons, such as Australia was getting a pair of, was not 
being ordered for New Zealand.” He believed that the 
Dominion could not do better than accept the prescription 
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of the Admiralty, namely, an oil-burning cruiser of the 
Dunedin type, and he stated that “ during the visit of the 
Special Service Squadron a site had been chosen for oil 
tanks for Navy supplies.” However well Europe may settle 
down under the Dawes programme, such questions as 
Singapore and naval strength remain to be dealt with. To 
us, in New Zealand, it appears that they cannot be handled 
in the best possible way until our defence ships, whether 
on the water or in the air, are under one control. They 
have to co-operate and in many cases have to move in the 
same area. Unified control attained, a more comprehensive 
view can be taken of Singapore. Mr. Massey has spoken of 
his wish to see it maintained and developed, but no pro- 
portionate basis has been arrived at for New Zealand’s 
contribution to Imperial defence, either in relation to other 
units of the Empire, or having regard to her gross revenue. 

The Russian treaty and the new Irish ambassador afford 
further urgent reasons for having the status and the relation- 
ship of the component parts of the Empire to each other and 
to foreign nations settled without delay. Mr. Massey has 
done well in calling attention to the fact that the Russian 
treaty purports to be made, not with the King or the 
Empire, but with the Government of Great Britain and of 
Northern Ireland only, and desiring an explanation. The 
view expressed by the New Zealand Times of August 12, 
which says: “We have in this treaty a policy for doing 
two things, deposing the Monarchy and breaking up the 
Empire,” is an extreme one. The decision of the Irish 
Free State to have its own ambassador at Washington is 
in accord with the treaty made between Great Britain and 
Ireland in 1921. The Wellington Evening Post of June 
30, writing on this subject, says: “May this (as the 
ancient Romans used to say) be right and fortunate and 
of good omen, but we have our doubts”; and it very 
pertinently goes on to ask where it will end if the various 
Dominions have their respective ambassadors in different 


foreign capitals, It is evident that their foreign policies 
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will sometimes conflict, and then by whom will the 
British Navy stand? Surely, says the article, this new 
ambassador “ gives another strong argument for Ramsay 
MacDonald’s suggestion that the vague and impracticable 
resolutions of the last Imperial Conference regarding treaty- 
making powers of the Dominions shall be revised forth- 
with.” 

Such practical questions as contribution to and the control 
of the Navy, Singapore, the accrediting of ambassadors to 
foreign nations, the conclusion by Britain of trade and other 
treaties that affect the Empire at large, which have to be 
dealt with promptly and are becoming of more and more 
frequent occurrence, illustrate the necessity for immediate 
agreement on and a definition of Dominion status and 
powers. Until they are set down in words and become 
part of our constitution they must remain dangerously 
vague. ‘Tacit agreements and understandings may be suffi- 
cient between personal friends, but in business, under- 
standings too frequently mean misunderstandings. In the 
same way agreements regulating the actions of nations in 
international affairs must of necessity be set down in precise 
form to avoid misunderstanding. Provision can be made for 
their orderly amendment from time to time to meet chang- 
ing circumstances. A Britisher’s word being his bond, he 
should not object to putting it on paper. Once that is done, 
a policy agreed upon by representatives of the component 
parts of the Empire and expressed in binding form will 
not be liable to reversal on a change of government in 
any one of those parts. A clear definition of the relative 
rights and powers of the different units of the Empire, and 
of the procedure to be adopted by them, will, moreover, 
make for discipline and also for peace as the action of the 
Empire machine becomes a known quantity. Again, the 
procedure of each State will be consistent with past practice 
when ministers can hand on to their successors a clear and 
definite code in which such procedure is embodied. The 
real difficulty is not so much to find the right words to 
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express the altered status and powers of the Dominions as 
to induce Imperial politicians to get their ideas clear not 
only about the present rights and powers of the Dominions, 
but also about their duties and responsibilities in the future. 
In other words, politicians must first recognise that no 
formula can be found to enable the Dominions to enjoy 
simultaneously all the privileges both of married and of 
single status. 

Who would have anticipated ten years ago that neither a 
Conservative nor a Liberal but a Labour Cabinet—these 
supposed Imperial iconoclasts—would to-day be found 
endeavouring to strengthen and draw the Empire closer 
together and inducing its statesmen to come down from the 
clouds of vague generalities and platitudes in which they 
have so long enveloped themselves to face hard facts and the 
bedrock of the problem ? 


New Zealand. September 29, 1924. 
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